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Jack Blyth. 


AMBER LIGHT 
Dixiana's Home-Bred Pilate Colt, Winner of the Louisiana 


Derby on March 6. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


1943 
Spring Spring 
Meeting Meeting 


Stakes Close Thursday, April I, 1943 


Three-Y ear-Olds and Upward 


The Suburban Handicap | 1-4 Miles $30,000 Added 
The Metropolitan Handicap | Mile 10,000 Added 
The Toboggan Handicap 6 Furlongs 5,000 Added 
The Roseben Handicap 6 Furlongs 5,000 Added 
The Top Flight Handicap | 1-16 Miles 5,000 Added 
(Fillies and Mares) 
Three-Y ear-Olds 
The Withers | Mile $15,000 Added 
The Acorn (For Fillies) | Mile 10,000 Added 
The Peter Pan Handicap | 1-8 Miles 7,500 Added 
The Swift 7 Furlongs 5,000 Added 


Two-Year-Olds 


The Juvenile 5 Furlongs $5,000 Added 
The Fashion (For Fillies) 4 1-2 Furlongs 5,000 Added 
1944 Spring Meeting 
The Coaching Club American Oaks 1 3-8 Miles $10,000 Added 

(For then 3-year-old fillies—now 2-year-olds) 
The National Stallion Stakes 5 Furlongs 5,000 Added 


(For then 2-year-olds—now yearlings) 


For further information apply to 


Westchester Racing Association 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Wickersham 2-4996 
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Phalaris 
*Sickle 


Selene 


Bay, 1935 


Fair Play 
Stagecraft 


Franconia 


*Sickle’s Greatest Son Out of Fair Play’s Greatest Daughter 


Stagehand entered the stud in 1941 and in his 1:5615), Governor's Handicap (under 120, beating 
first two seasons has proved very sure with his Two Bob 100, Thanksgiving 115, etc., 14% miles in 
mares. His weanlings are splendid individuals. 1:4925, new track record), and also placed in the 
Stagehand was a stakes winner of nine races and Brooklyn Handicap, Derby Trial, Dwyer Stakes, 
$200,110 in the three seasons he raced, and he set and James C. Thornton Memorial Handicap. 
two new track records, equaled two others, and 
beat top horses. At four Stagehand won the McLennan Memorial 

Handicap (under 126, beating Bull Lea 122, Mythi- 

As a 38-year-old he won the Santa Anita Derby cal King 112, etc., 14 miles in 1:48%%, equals track 
(beating Dauber, Sun Egret, ete.), Santa Anita record), and was third in the Widener (under 126, 
Handicap (beating Seabiscuit, Pompoon, etc., 14 to Bull Lea 119, and Sir Damion 114). In the Wide- 
miles in 2:0155, new track record), Empire City ner Stagehand was caught between Pasteurized and 
Handicap (under 124 pounds, beating Fighting Fox Mythical King at the start. His left fore ankle 
120, Galapas 106, 145 miles in 1:51, equals track was badly cut, and he bowed in his other leg as a 
record), Narragansett Special (under 119, beating result of favoring the injured ankle. The Widener 
Bull Lea 113, Cravat 108, ete., 1 3-16 miles in was his last race. 


$300 For Live Foal 


SCENESHIFTER 


Brown, 1934, by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair Play 

Sceneshifter was a winner of six races and $12,600, and placed in the Belmont Stakes, Bahamas 
Handicap, Shevlin Stakes, and Dwyer Stakes. Scengshifter had plenty of speed and could carry weight. 
He ran six furlongs in 1:11 under 122 pounds. At Hialeah Park he ran 1% miles in 1:48%, one-fifth 
of a second off the track record set by Brevity, and won by 10 lengths. 

Sceneshifter won four races in his 3-year-old season. In the Belmont Stakes he was second to 
War Admiral, each with 126 pounds up, beaten three lengths by the winner in 2:28%5, a new track 
record and equaling the American record for 1% miles. In the same season Sceneshifter was second 
in the Shevlin Stakes, third in the Dwyer Stakes and Bahamas Handicap. He entered the stud in 1941. 


$100 For Live Foal 
Veterinary Certificate Required and Mares Coming to These Stallions to Be Approved. 
These stallions are owned by Mr. Maxwell Howard. 
STANDING AT 


Paris RUNNYMEDE FARM Kentucky 


Make Applications To 


EARL SANDE 


8229 Kent Place Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


PASTEURIZED 


{ Broomstick 
Milkman_ ~~~) Eugenia Bureh 


) Neil Olin 
*Sir Gallahs __. | *Teddy 
Sir Gallahad Plucky Liege 
Polka D { Celt 
( Polka | Network 


Thence back to mare by Byerly Turk (No. 3 family). 


PASTEURIZED 
Ch. 193 


STAKES WINNER AT TWO AND THREE OF $47,220. 


Winner seven races, seven times second and twice third, includ- 
ing Belmont Stakes (1% miles, 126 pounds, time :24%%, 24925, 
1:14, 1:38%5, 2:04, 2:29°5, 46 seconds off track record, track 

East View Stakes, 
third in Flamingo, 


not the best, defeating Dauber, Cravat, ete.), 
Connaught Handicap, by six lengths, etc., 
Christiana Stakes, ete. 


PASTEURIZED is beautifully bred. His ancestors, both sires 
and dams, are the best that can be found in the stud books of 
America, England, and France. He had extreme speed over any 
distance up to 11, miles. 


His first foals are now yearlings. They are a grand lot, 
smart, quick, and exceptionally good individuals. 


Fee $300—Return One Year 
Special Terms for stakes winners or dams of stakes winners. 
All mares are subject to approval by us. They must be accom- 
panied by satisfactory veterinarian’s certificate. Return to be 
claimed by December 1. Not responsible for accident or disease. 


Excellent facilities for the care of visiting mares. 


CHARLES F. HENRY 


Phone Newtown Square 0312 Devon, Pa. 


HE HAS A WONDERFUL RECORD! 


BALLADIER 


B. h., 1932, by Black Toney—Blue Warbler, 
by *North Star III 


THEY WIN RACES! 


Twenty winners out of 21 starters in 
first two crops. Nine winners out of 14 
starters in third crop (2-year-olds of 1942), 
including RED SONNET (Youthful Stakes, 
etc., and new track record at Jamaica, five 
furlongs in :58, winning by eight lengths). 
ACROBAT (equaled track record at Aque- 
duct). BRYAN STATION, a good stakes 
horse, was from his first crop. Balladier 
had full books for last three years. 


PATCHEN WILKES FARM 
Joe A. Goodwin Terms $250 


Lexington, Ky. One Year Return 


C. V. WHITNEY FARM 


P. O. Box 387 Lexington, Ky. 


“Mahmoud 


Grey, 1933 
By *Blenheim Il—Mah Mahal, by 
Gainsborough 
$1,000—RETURN 
BOOK FULL 


Bay, 1927 
By John P. Grier—Elf, by *Chicle 
$1,500—LIVE FOAL 
BOOK FULL 


Firethorn 


(Property of W. M. Jeffords and C. V. Whitney) 
Brown, 1932 
By *Sun Briar—Baton Rouge, by 
Man o’ War 
$100—RETURN 


Standing at W. M. Jeffords’ Faraway Farm, 
Lexington (H. B. Scott, Mgr.) 


Halcyon 


Bay, 1928 
By Broomstick—Prudery, by Peter Pan 
$200—RETURN 


Standing at W. M. Jeffords’ Faraway Farm, 
Lexington (H. B. Scott, Mgr.) 


Peace Chance 


Bay, 1931 
By Chance Shot—Peace, by *Stefan 
the Great 
$100—RETURN 
OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 


Standing at R. M. Young’s Homewood Farm, 
Lexington 


Carrier Pigeon 


Chestnut Roan, 1937 
By Equipoise—Rockdove, by Friar Rock 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 
Standing at C. A. Asbury’s Hedgewood Farm, 
Lexington 


BOOK FULL 


Sky Raider 


Brown, 1938 
By Man o’ War—Top Flight, by *Dis Donec 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 
BOOK FULL 
Standing at Tollie Young’s Creekview Farm, Paris 
Names of mares being booked to stallion on a 
live foal basis must be submitted for examina- 
tion of previous breeding record. 
The C. V. Whitney farm reserves the right to 
reject any mares physically unfit. 


| 


Boojum 


SE Saturday, March 20, 1943 All 


| | Standing at Spendthrift Farm 


AGRARIAN 


Bay, 1931, by *Sickle—Mary Jane, by 
Pennant 


(Property of Frank J. Heller) 


From 10 starters in his first crop of 11 
foals Agrarian sired eight winners, one other 
horse to place. Nine of 11 foals in his second 
crop are winners, one other placed in two 
seasons. Six of 13 starters in his third crop 
have won, one other has placed. He has four 
2-year-old winners this season from his 
fourth crop. 


i Fee $250—Live Foal 


KENTY KING COLE 


ees Brown, 1938, by *Pharamond Il—Golden 
By *Teddy—Lady Emmeline, by King James Melody, by *Mont @’Or 
(Property of Walter T. Wells) 
Kenty did not race at two, but was a winner in (Property of Ogden Phipps) 
_ three seasons at distances from 5!2 furlongs to King Cole entered the stud in 1942. As a 2-year- 
| | 1 1-16 miles over all kinds of tracks. At four he old he won Babylon Handicap, Junior Champion 
_ won five races and at six he was the winner of — Stakes, was second in Futurity, beating Whirlaway 
three races, placed in other races including third in anq 11 others. At three he won Paumonok Handi- 


» | the Gittings Handicap. cap, Withers Stakes (beating Robert Morris and 
Kenty is by a sire of leading sires and out of a porter’s Cap), Shevlin Stakes, was second to Whirl- 
winner and dam of good race horses. Lady Em- away in Preakness Stakes (beating Our Boots and 


meline had only two foals of racing age which did Porter's Cap), all carrying 126 pounds. At two and 
not win. One of them did not start. She is sister three, King Cole won 7 races and was 14 times in 
to Spur (stakes winner and sire), Silencia (dam of the money out of 17 starts. He was a horse of 
Dark Secret, Silent Shot, etc.), etc. This is the fe- Glass, with good speed that he carried a mile and 
; male family of Luke McLuke, Questionnaire, and three-sixteenths. 

other sires. 


| Fee $200—Live Foal Fee $300—Return 


| Black, CH ICUELO Sweep G R EAT S N lO N 


(Property of Mrs. E. G. Lewis) Bay, 1931, by *Sir Gallahad III—My Flag, 
Chicuelo raced only at two. In his first start he by American Flag 
won the Tremont Stakes (setting the Aqueduct 
track record for 5's furlongs) after being left at (Property of Mrs. E. G. Lewis) 


the post, beating War Result and Omission. In 
his next start Chicuelo was tnird in the Cnristiana 
| Stakes. He bowed in his third start and was re- 
tired from racing. Chicuelo is out of a top produc- 
ing mare. La Chica also is dam of El Chico, lead- 
ing and unbeaten 2-year-old of his year, Miyako 
and Planetoid (also producer), Sweep mares also 
have produced the stallions War Admiral, Reaping 
Reward, Bubbling Over, and other top horses, in- 
cluding Whirlaway, etc. 


Fee $500—Return Fee $500—Return 


Or Private Contract Or Private Contract 


| SPENDTHRIFT FARM 


(LESLIE COMBS II) 
: Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 


Great Union, a stakes winner, won at two, three, 
four, and five. He won the Merchants’ and Citi- 
zens’ Handicap (beating Esposa, etc.), Yorktown 
Handicap (beating Regal Lily, *Isolater, Esposa, 
etc.), and was placed in other Stakes. My Flag is 
the dam of other winners, including Sister Union 
and High Finance and sister to Escadrille, dam of 
the stakes winner Giant Killer. My Flag is three- 
quarter sister to Jean Bart, by Man o’ War. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


North Wales Stud Stallions 


“BAHRAM 


Brown, 1932 


By Blandford—Friar’s Daugh- 


ter, by Friar Marcus 


FEE $2,500 


HEAD PLAY 


Chestnut, 1930 
By My Play—Red Head, by 
King Gorin 


FEE $250 


With Return 
Brown, 1928 

By *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by 
Spearmint 


FEE $250 


With Return 


“CHRYSLER Il 


Brown, 1931 


By *Teddy—Quick Change, by 
Hurry On 


Fee $200 


With Return 


Special terms to winners and dams 
of winners. 


| 
| 


1943 SEASON 


With only two crops of foals racing *Bahram was second 
among England's leading sires in 1940. He was third in 1941, and 
he was fourth in 1942. He was leading sire of 2-year-olds in 1941. 

*Bahram sired five winners from eight foals in his first crop, 
including the stakes winners Great Truth, Queen of Shiraz (Irish 
Oaks), Turkhan (Irish Derby, St. Leger substitute, etc., second in 
New Derby), and The Druid. His second crop included the stakes 
winner Bura. His 11 winners in the third crop included the stakes 
winners Shah Rookh, Birikan, Mah Iran, and Big Game (unbeaten 
at two, 1941, and winner of Two Thousand Guineas and Champion 
Stakes, 1942), and Hasty Shot which placed in stakes. *Bahram’s 
1942 2-year-olds include the stakes winners Extravagance and 
Whirlaway, and Baman, Bahershah, Babylon, and Flowerdale, all 
placed in stakes. Last year *Bahram had seven winners of 14 
races and £6,297 in England. 

*Bahram, unbeaten, was placed at the top of the Free Handi- 
cap in his 2- and 3-year-old seasons, best horse of each season. 
He was a stakes winner of $215,430. 


Head Play in his four crops of racing age has shown he gets 
race horses which have real class. In his first crop were five foals, 
three of which have won and the other two placed. The three win- 
ners include the stakes winner Tola Rose (beating Whirlaway, 
Swing and Sway, etc., 1 3/16 miles in 1:5645, new track record). 
Six of 12 foals in his second crop have won, and three other start- 
ers all placed. 

Head Play sired 15 foals in his third crop and all are winners. 
In 1942 17 of 22 2-year-olds started and nine were winners of 15 
races and $11,425 (first monies). He had 19 other winners of 44 
races and $69,845 (first monies) last year. 

As a race horse Head Play was a stakes winner of 14 races and 
$109,315. He won Cincinnati Trophy, Hawthorne Juvenile Handi- 

cap, Preakness Stakes, San Antonio, San Juan Capistrano, Bay 

Meadows, Suburban Handicaps, was second in Kentucky Derby, 
American Derby, and third in Wood Memorial, Latonia Derby, and 
Maryland Handicap. He raced against top horses. 


1936, and has a high 
to race. In his first 


*Quatre Bras II retired to the stud in 
percentage of winners from his first crops 


crop, 2-year-olds of 1939, were nine winners from 11 foals, includ- 
ing the stakes winners Robert E. Lee and Dotted Swiss. From 


his second crop of 18 foals he sired 13 winners, 
stakes winner Arms of War. Seven of 14 2-year-olds of 1941 have 
won, and five of 11 foals which became 2-year-olds in 1942 have 
won eight races and $7,500 (first monies). He had 22 other win- 
ners of 67 races and $44,172 (first monies) last year. 

*Quatre Bras II was a stakes winner in France and the United 
States. He is a full brother to *Sir Gallahad III and *Bull Dog, 
both among the most prominent sires in America each season. 


including .the 


*Chrysler II entered the stud in England in 1938, and made 
his first American season in 1941. His first get here were foals of 
1942 and show promise. 


*Chrysler II did not race as a 2-year-old. He was a winner at 
three, four, five, and six, and won in both France and England. 
As a 3-year-old he won at 1% miles in France. At four he won 
Salisbury Cup (11% miles), was third in Melbourne Stakes. At five 
*Chrysler II won the Babraham Stakes (114 miles), Waldegrave 
Stakes (2 miles), Alexandra Handicap (112 miles), Final Stakes 
(1% miles), placed in other stakes, and as a 6-year-old he won 
Durham Handicap, second in Ellesmere Stakes, third in Coronation 
Cup. 
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The Saratoga’ Sales 


HE decision recommending that the famous 

old Saratoga race course remain closed this 
year and that the race meeting and yearling sales 
ordinarily held there be transferred to one of the 
tracks in the vicinity of New York City poses a 
major problem for the Fasig-Tipton Company 
and for the breeders who ordinarily sell their 
yearlings at Saratoga. 

The sales company and breeders must have 
turned the problem in their minds long enough to 
have weighed most of the factors concerned. 
Hence it is improbable that any suggestions can 
be made from this quarter which have not al- 
ready been considered. But since discussion of 
the matter is needed in order to speed the final 
decision we take the liberty of inviting attention 
to it, with the hope that breeders who have defi- 
nite ideas on the subject will communicate them 
as quickly as possible to the sales company, which 
must depend on their advice and cooperation. 

We talked the matter over early this week with 
Thomas B. Cromwell, Lexington representative of 
the Fasig-Tipton Company, and Mr. Cromwell re- 
ported that he had just talked with Mrs. Kath- 
erine I. Tranter, president of the sales company. 

Mrs. Tranter stated that until a definite an- 
nouncement had been made as to whether the 
Saratoga meeting had been transferred to Bel- 
mont Park or Aqueduct—or possibly to another 
course—it would not be possible to make final 
arrangements as to the place for holding the 
sales, but that tentatively she was investigating 
the possibility of holding them at Belmont Park. 
It was virtually impossible to have the auctions 
in New York City, she said; the armories are all 
in use, the rent on Madison Square Garden would 
be prohibitive, and the city sales tax probably 
would be increased to 2 per cent by the time the 
auctions would be held. 

Even after the place of the auctions has been 
fixed, the matter of arrangements will still be 
unsettled for a time. Because the company does 
not have a plant of its own near any of the met- 
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ropolitan courses there will be a complication in 
arranging stabling for the yearlings prior to the 
sales, so that the auctions must be spread over a 
greater period of time. It may be advisable to 
have only three or four sales sessions a week, or 
to break up the sales into a number of smaller 
series spaced several weeks apart. 

Further, it seems very likely that it will be im- 
possible, on account of the dim-out regulations on 
the East Coast, to have the sales at night. Thus 
the auctions probably would have to be held in 
the mornings, and this would reduce the number 
of yearlings that could be disposed of in one day. 

While these things are being considered we 
should like to add our own suggestion that a few 
thoughts be given to the possibility of selling 
some of the yearling crop in Chicago during the 
Arlington Park or Washington Park meeting. 
Whether the idea is entirely feasible or advisable 
we cannot be positive, but at any rate there are 
indications that such a move would be helpful. 
Racing at these tracks probably will reach its 
highest comparative ranking in the history of the 
sport in America, and numerous good customers 
will be on hand there who may not be in New 
York. The shipping distance from Kentucky 
farms will be less. The market in the East, even 
with the probable reduction in numbers consigned, 
may still be overtaxed. Sales could be held at 
night, since Chicago does not need to dim out. 


Whatever arrangements are finally fixed upon, 
the vendors of yearlings need to ponder very 
seriously the size and quality of their consign- 
ments. Through the increases of recent years 
the Saratoga market had become overcrowded, 
with consequent depreciation in the sales prices 
of the young stock, whether good or bad. This: 
year, more than ever before, it is incumbent upon 
breeders to avoid cataloguing any but genuinely 
good stock. If the less worthy individuals are 
kept off the auction market entirely the tone of 
the market will be better, the return to the breed- 
er will not be materially less, and the long-term 
results probably will be much better than if a 
mad rush is made to “get rid of everything.” 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions and countries in the Pan-American Postal Union, $5 a year; Canada, $6.50; other countries, $7. 


Advertising rates on application. Office: Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. 


Telephone, 485. Mail address: P. 0. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. Entered as 


second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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Ellerslie 
First Champion 


By Joe H. Palmer 


HE story of Eole begins, I suppose, with a 

quartcr-horse race in Alabama some little 
time before the War Between the States. Richard 
Johnson Hancock, then a youngster in his ’teens, 
picked up a sprinter somewhere and won enough 
local races with it to acquire the fever. But Fort 
Sumpter interrupted this for a while, and pres- 
ently he was a captain in Stonewall Jackson’s 
army, beating up the Shenandoah Valley. He was 
wounded several times, and was taken prisoner at 
Winchester, whence he presently escaped and 
went south to Charlottesville, where he found 
concealment at Ellerslie, which had been estab- 
lished in 1843 by John vu. Harris. Now if you’ve 
ever been to the movies, you know what happens 
when a wounded prisoner takes refuge with a 
Southern family, while the Yankees beat the 
brush in the neighborhood. Captain Hancock 
spent a few nights hiding in the Virginia woods, 
while Union soldiers invested Ellerslie, thinking 
they might tind General Longstreet, whom they 
had confused with a preacher by the same name. 
And he recovered and married the heiress of El- 
lerslie, Thomasia Harris. This is romance of the 
old school, but you must remember that this was 
the old school. 

As for Eole, however, the main point is that 
when Captain Hancock took over at Ellerslie (his 
father-in-law, at 71, felt unable to cope with 
changing conditions and reconstruction prob- 
lems), he still had that quarter-horse in his mind. 
Perhaps I should say that this was neither a 
Steel Dust nor a Peter McCue (by Duke of the 
Highlands, sometimes called Rathnerod), but 
simply a horse, pedigree unknown, that could run 
like the devil. From this and from later experi- 
ences Captain Hancock envisioned exactly the 
type of horse he wanted. In the fall of 1871 he 
went out to Pimlico with Major Thomas W. Dos- 
well, of Bullfield Stud, his neighbor and friend, 
and later his associate, and there saw the embodi- 
ment of his ideal type—Eolus, a 3-year-old bay 
colt by *Leamington—Fanny Washington, by 
Revenue. It was love at first sight, but it didn’t 
run smooth. The price Major Doswell wanted 
was higher than Captain Hancock was willing to 
pay, so Eolus passed to J. H. Harbeck, for whom 
he raced quite well under the competent tutelage 
of Eph Snedeker. Captain Hancock tried to con- 
tent himself by buying Scathelock, a half-brother, 
by *Eclipse (great-grandsire of Domino), to 
Eolus. 

Eolus, after campaigning stoutly for several 
seasons, at length broke down at Saratoga, and 
Mr. Harbeck shipped him to his friend, Gov. Odin 
Bowie, of Maryland, with instructions to dispose 
of him as he best could. A man named John 
Craynor, in Cecil County, Md., bought him for 
$500. A writer in the Turf, Field, and Farm of 
later years summed up the situation thus: 


Then it was that this pampered scion of equine 
royalty fell from his high estate and became the un- 
happy drudge of a hard riding country squire. His 
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Thursday 
March 18 1913: Henry Stull died. 
The Breast | 
Friday 
March 19 1938: H. D. Monroe died. 
Q The Heart 
Seewateg | Fort Livingston Handicap, New 
Q The Heart 
Sunday 
March 21 1912: Henry Spencer died. 
Q The Heart 
Monday 
March 22 1916: Purchase foaled. 
m The Bowels, 
Tuesday 
March 23 1899: Hanover died. 
m The Bowels| 
| Spanish Fort Claiming Stakes, 
~ The Reins | New Orleans. 
Thursday § 1938: Battleship won the Grand 
March 25 National Steeplechase at Ain- 
= The Reins tree, England. 
Priday Please report 1943 foalings to 
March 26 THE Btoop-Horse for publica- 
The Secrets tion. 
Saturday | Oaklawn Park closes; Arkansas 
March 27 Derby. 
m The Secrets New Orleans victory meeting 
j closes; American Handicap. 


comfortable box on the training grounds was ex- 
changed for a narrow stall in a filthy stable, and he 
was reduced to the ignominious condition of a 
draught horse. Instead of contending with his peers 
for the honors of the turf in the presence of thou- 
sands of men and women held in breathless sus- 
pense for the result, he now, hitched to a vulgar 
vehicle, was compelled under terrors of the lash to 
drag his exacting owner from place to place at all 
hours of the day or night, over rough country roads 
that would broken the heart of an ordinary horse, 
but happily this martyrdom served to test without 
conquering the indomitable spirit of this noble son 
of Fanny Washington and Leamington. 


This is high prose, but it was also pretty largely 
the fruit of someone’s imagination. Presently 
Mr. Craynor was sending a note to the Turf, 
Field, and Farm, offering to match Eolus against 
any horse on the Eastern Shore in a trotting race, 
and of course you do not exactly hammer a horse 
to hell and gone and expect to win races with 
him. Craynor was, however, using the horse to a 
buggy, and had bred him to some neighboring 
mares. 

Captain Hancock, meanwhile, had lost track of 
Eolus completely, and search for him proved un- 
availing. But when Col. S. D. Bruce, editor of 
Turf, Field, and Farm, saw the offer of the match, 
he passed the word along, and soon Captain Han- 
cock was dickering for EKolus. He got him by 
trading Scathelock for him, the latter having 
been bred to a few Thoroughbred mares and a few 
farm mares. The story goes that when the Negro 
whom Captain Hancock sent to Baltimore to pick 
up Eolus saw the horse he was pretty skittish 
about it all, saying he was afraid the boss might 
shoot him if he brought a horse in his condition. 

But Eolus came to Ellerslie, nevertheless, bad 
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condition and all, and the first mare he was bred 
to was War Song, which Captain Hancock had 
bought in 1872 from S. Y. Keene’s Minnehaha 
Stud in Kentucky. The product, a bay colt, 
dropped in 1878, was Eole. When Eolus was 23 
years old a Turf writer remarked that he was 
the “sire of more good race horses than any stal- 
lion now alive,” and he lived to be 29, but he 
never surpassed his first effort. Bred to Lizzie 
Hazelwood (by his half-brother Scathelock), 
Eolus got the good Knight of Ellerslie, sire of the 
powerful Henry of Navarre, and bred to another 
Scathelock mare, Tillie Russell, he got Russell, 
maternal grandsire of Wise Counsellor. He also 
sired Eolist, Eolian, Eurus, Morello, St. Savior, 
Elkwood, Eon, Diablo, and others, but Eole re- 
mained his top. This is perhaps partly a matter 
of opinion. Many people, including that splendid 
horseman, Major F. A. Daingerfield, ranked Mor- 
ello as tne best. 


Eole was foaled at Ellerslie, and late in his 
yearling season went under the care of Major 
Doswell, under an arrangement of some years’ 
standing, by which Major Doswell trained the 
Ellerslie horses on a _ partnership basis. In 
some accounts of Eole, W. Thompson is spoken 
of as his trainer. This is not exactly correct; 
Thompson was a Negro stable foreman, and 
though he no doubt had much to do with Eole’s 
conditioning, Major Doswell was the actual 
trainer. It is perhaps fortunate that he was. 
Eole was a big, growthy yearling, and at matur- 
ity stood 16.2. He was not the sort of horse 
to develop rapidly, which mattered very little, 
since Major Doswell did not believe in racing 
2-year-olds. Eole was kept at his farm, Bull- 
field, until the spring of his 3-year-old season. 


He came out of his first start on June 7 at 
Jerome Park in the 11-mile Belmont Stakes. 
(Imagine giving a horse his first start in the 
Belmont Stakes nowadays!) Eole ran very green- 
ly, and was all over the track, though he showed 
fine speed. On the stretch turn he laid over 
on Frazer, and Bill Hayward yelled at George 
Evans, “Is your horse looking for help?” Luckily, 
perhaps, Evans’ reply has not been preserved. 
Eole finished second, beaten a _ length by 
Saunterer. 

He did not find much form until well into 
the Saratoga meeting. In the Travers, Hindoo, 
Catoctin, and Getaway finished ahead of him; 
Ripple and Oriole beat him for a purse four 
days later; and the crack mare Thora beat him 
in another. First victory came July 29 in a 
1%-mile purse of no importance, in which he 
carried 85 pounds and won by five lengths from 
Franklin, with Getaway third. In early August 
he won another at 15, miles by eight lengths, 
beating Long Taw and Herbert, and began to 
look like a first-rate performer. 

After this race Arthur Hunter, a son of 
the prominent horseman John Hunter, and a 
quite knowledgeable horseman himself, bought 
Eole for $4,500, and Eole raced next in his owner- 
ship, beaten a head by Getaway in a 15,-mile 
purse. Mr. Hunter, it developed, was acting for 
Frederick Gebhard, who used the nom de course 
of Pelham Stable for a short time, later his 
own name. Eph Snedeker, who had _ trained 
Eolus, trained Eole henceforth. In his first 
seven starts Eole had had five different riders; 
after he joined the Gebhard stable he was ridden 
almost always through his 3- and 4-year-old 
seasons by George Barbee, at five, six, and 
eight mostly by William Donohue, and later by 
Barbee again. 


CAPT. RICHARD JOHNSON HANCOCK 


Frederick Gebhard was what was then called 
a clubman, last century’s equivalent of a play- 
boy. His most noted connection was not Eole, 
but the actress, Mrs. Langtry, the famous Jersey 
Lily. He was a good customer at Ellerslie, thanks 
to Eole, for he later bought Eolist (a full brother) 
for $4,000, and paid $8,000 for St. Savior in 
addition to $4,000 in first winnings. Records 
of the time mention him casually, without much 
biographical data, and about all that I can dis- 
cover of him is that he once won $10,000 at 
roulette at Canfield’s great casino at Saratoga. 
His career was not calculated to leave footprints 
on the sands of time, but it suited him well 
enough. 

The defeat by Getaway apparently didn’t con- 
vince Gebhard, for the two horses were next 
matched at $2,500 a side, and on August 8, again 
at 13 furlongs, Eole beat his rival four lengths, 
Barbee in the saddle for the first time. He 
moved to Monmouth Park and picked up two 
handicap sweepstakes at distances which were 
sprints to Eole, being respectively nine and 
11 furlongs. An unnamed Nina colt beat him 
at 114 miles, but he was getting a 30-pound 
concession. 

Sheepshead Bay was the next battle ground, 
and here Eole began to run against the Lorillard 
horses, not entirely to his own advantage. He 
began well enough, beating Greenland for a 
purse, with Gen. Monroe second, but a few days 
later he was run back to fifth behind George 
Lorillard’s Sly Dance, with Girofle second and 


(Continued on page 435.) 
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ILLINOIS 
Still Going Up 


T was announced last week that the Arlington 
Park meeting would be run off over the Wash- 
ington Park track, this step having been ap- 
proved by the Illinois Racing Board. Already 
very closely associated in management and pol- 
icy, the two tracks were in a position to merge 
their meetings with consideranly less difficulty 
than the step would occasion otherwise. At the 
same time a stakes and purse program was an- 
nounced which indicated that the two tracks were 
continuing their bold bid for supremacy in Ameri- 
can racing. 

For a good many years, Arlington and Wash- 
ington Parks offered the best racing in the Mid- 
dle West, but last year they lifted their purse 
distribution to such an extent that they ranked 
second and third among American race tracks, 
only Belmont Park being ahead of them. Dis- 
tribution was increased between $5,000 and $6,000 
daily to achieve this ranking, and this year’s of- 
ferings give no indication that the management 
is willing to rest on its achievement. The two 
tracks will match the New York purse minimum, 
$1,500, this year (the minimum was $1,2000 last 
year), and in addition will offer a series of stakes 
which are hardly to be matched even in New 
York. Last season, as far as money goes, Wash- 
ington Park topped Belmont’s Futurity to offer 
the richest race of the year for 2-year-olds, with 
the Arlington Futurity not far behind it, and this 
year's stakes program offers a schedule of racing 
for 67 days which is second to nothing of roughly 
similar duration. The two $50,000 events for 3- 
year-olds are tne most richly endowed. 

Washington Park has dropped two stakes, 
whose total value was $8,000, but has added 
$18,000 to other events. Arlington Park has 
dropped one of its turf course events, but has 
added $45,500 to other stakes events. 

The principal changes are in the handicaps. 
Last year the Arlington and Washington Park 
Handicaps were worth $25,000 each; this season 
they have been increased to $30,000 added, and 
the Stars and Stripes Handicap, formerly a 
$10,000 race, has been jumped to the same figure. 
The other increases, distributed over a consider- 
able number of stakes, range from $1,000 to 
$2,500, with the exception of the Chicago Handi- 
cap, which was raised by $5,000. There have 
been minor changes in the conditions also. The 
stakes program: 


Arlington Park Stakes 


June 21 Myrtlewood Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, six furlongs. 

June 23 Princess Doreen Stakes, $5,000 added, 3-year- 
old fillies, six furlongs. 

June 24 Primer Stakes, $5,000 added, 2-year-olds, 51% 
furlongs. 

June 26 Eauipoise Mile, $10,000 added, 3-year-olds and 
up, one mile. 

June 30 Cinderella Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, fillies and mares, seven furlongs. 

July 1 Rolling Lawn Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 1-16 miles (turf course). 

July 3 Glencoe Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds, 
seven furlongs. 

Lassie Stakes, $10,000 added, 2-year-old fillies, 

six furlongs. 

July 5 Stars and Stripes Handicap, $30,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1% miles. 

July 7 Northwestern Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, seven furlongs. 

July 8 Great Lakes Claiming Stakes, $5,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 14% miles. 

July 10 Arlington Matron Handicap, $10,000 added, 3- 


year-olds and up, one mile. 
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July 14 Skokie Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds, 
one mile. 

July 15 Grassland Handicap, $7,500 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, 1 3-16 miles (turf course). 

July 17 Arlington Futurity, $20,000 added, 2-year-olds, 
six furlongs. 

July 21 Clang Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds and 
up, six furlongs. 

July 22 Des Plaines Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 11s miles. 

July 24 Arlington Classic, $50,000 added, 3-year-olds, 
11, miles. 

July 28 Hyde Park Stakes, $5,000 added, 2-year-olds, 
furlongs. 

July 29 Cleopatra Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-old 
fillies, one mile. 

July 31 Arlington Handicap, $30,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1'4 miles. 

Washington Park Stakes 

Aug. 4 Flossmoor Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, 1 1-16 miles (turf course). 

Aug. 5 Princess Pat Stakes, $5,000 added, 2-year-old 
fillies, furlongs. 

Aug. 7 Chicago Handicap, $10,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, six furlongs. 

Aug. 11 Dick Welles Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year- 
olds, one mile. 

Aug. 12. Modesty Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, fillies and mares, seven furlongs. 

Aug. 14 Sheridan Handicap, $10,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, 1's miles. 

Aug. 18 Washington Park Juvenile Stakes, $5,000 
added, 2-year-olds, six furlongs. 

Aug. 19 Great Western Claiming Handicap, $5,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, 11, miles. 

Aug. 21 Beverly Handicap, $10,000 added, 3-year-olds 


and up, fillies and mares, 11, miles. 
Meadowland Handicap, $7,500 added, 
olds and up, 1', miles (turf course). 


Aug. 25 3-year- 


Aug. 26 Prairie State Claiming Stakes, $5,000 added, 2- 
year-olds, furlongs. 

Aug. 28 American Derby, $50,000 added, 3-year-olds, 
11, miles. 

Sept. 1 Drexel Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, one mile. 

Sept. 2 Homewood Highweight Handicap, $5,000 


added, 3-year-olds and up, 5!» furlongs. 


Sept. 4 Washington Park Futurity, $20,000 added, 2- 
year-olds, six furlongs. 
Sept. 6 Washington Park Handicap, $30,000 added, 3- 


year-olds and up, 1', miles. 


Lincoln Fields to Move 


The American Turf Association, which has a 
guest for the spring at its Churchill Downs plant, 
is itself to be in the role of guest in Illinois, it was 
announced last week. Plans were virtually com- 
pleted for transferring the meeting to Hawthorne, 
with the approval of the Illinois Racing Board. 
As matters stand now, though all five of the rac- 
ing associations in Chicago will have their meet- 
ings, only three tracks, Sportsman’s Park, Haw- 
thorne, and Washington Park, will be used. 


«« »» 


No Parking at Suffolk 


The Eastern Racing Association announced 
March 8 that it would not operate its parking 
lot during its summer meeting, except for cars 
used by employees on a pooling arrangement. 
OPA Director L. J. Breshnahan said he was de- 
lighted at the offer, would welcome any such vol- 
untary act by any other organization. 


«« »» 


What's in a Name? 


Coldstream Stable won a maiden 2-year-old 
race at the Fair Grounds March 12 with Hydrant, 
a full brother to the stakes winner Huskie Boy 
and the winner War Result. Hydrant is a candi- 
date for the most aptly named juvenile of the 
season; he is by *Bull Dog—-Fire Lass. 
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AG ] TS ily, which family, incidentally, has produced 22 
) f classic winners up to date. Her first foal was Lily 
"ds at ne oe Rose, who won the Gimcrack Stakes and produced 
lds Tillywhim, dam of nine winners of 40 races, value 
By J. A. Estes $111,485. 
and Exhibit No. 3, Black Cherry. This mare won one 
ar- S | f M Sh race, a purse for 2-year-olds, value $500. Her dam, 
ample trom r. arpe Black Duchess, won one solitary race, but her eight 
Ids, foals were all winners, including Bay Ronald. Black 
Ids, OR several weeks the corner of a manuscript Cherry herself produced nine winners out of 13 
in the careful handwriting of Harry Sharpe foals, two of which, Black Arrow and Cherry Lass, 
“old has been protruding from the stack of unfinished won collectively $114,880. Another daughter, 
>ar- work in the northwest corner of my desk. I Blanche (White Eagle) did not win, but produced 
haven't been trying to suppress it because it ar- Blandford, Nun's Veil (won $11,485), Blane Mange 
gues against me, but have had to postpone hand- ($7,750), Silver Hussar ($23,380), Seminole ($19,- 
lds ling it because of the pressure of other work. 430). The “track record” of the three mares, Black 
The letter: Duchess, Black Cherry, and Blanche, reads—two 
“old — races between them. 
oe I have been brooding over the manhandling that Exhibit No. 4, *Black Brocade. I was present at 
ar- my long held theories anent equine heredity recent- the ringside at the Newmarket December Sales when 
ee ly received from yourself and Dr. Dewey Steele re- Mr. J. O. Keene secured this mare for, if — 
spectively, with the result that herewith I would like 18 not at fault, about $260. I had previously marked 
lds to present the evidence on which I reached the con- this mare in an English breeder's catalogue aig ce 
000 clusions which you both hold to be erroneous. tential broodmare but he had dismissed her as ‘not 
o Being just a common or garden horseman, pro- class enough.” She had class” enough to produce 
dd- foundly ignorant in regard to the sciences of biology Jeanne Bowdre, who in her turn produced Jean Val- 
— and genetics, I have, perforce, been influenced by — Pagan Pan, and Grand Slam, the latter the 
concrete instances with which I have come in per- — of Devil's Thumb, 2-year-old winner of $62,875 
an esenl contact. in 1942. It would be interesting if Mr. re would 
be good enough to enlighten us as to whether it was 
Z Exhibit No. 1. Round about 1906 the late Colonel the mare’s track record or her bloodlines that inter- 
Hall Walker out of a selling race, for a 
Ids, nominal sum, the mare Gondolette (1902). The ; 
ids reason for this purchase, the Colonel told me, was Among names in pedigrees there is always one 
because she was a maternal granddaughter of Don- that interests me, viz, Concertina (St. Simon), the 
000 caster (1873). I wouldn't know, but he may have dam of Garron Lass and Plucky Liege, the latter the 
9. thought, or hoped, that some of the genes of Don- dam of *Sir Gallahad III, *Bull Dog, * Quatre Bras II, 
caster had been passed along to Gondolette through and Bois Roussel, winner of the English Derby, 1928, 
3- her dam Dongola. After Gondolette had produced and Garron Lass the grandam of “Bahram, the Triple 
Let Fly (winner of $30,905), Great Sport (third in Crown winner in 1935. ‘*Bahram’s sire Blandford 
the Derby), and Dolabella (a winner, and dam of was out of the non-winning Blanche (see above). 
seven winners of $112,570) Colonel Walker in- His dam, Friar’s Daughter, won one race, placed five 
cluded the mare in a draft of mares he sent to the times. Her dam, Garron Lass, did not race, her dam, 
sa Newmarket December Sales, where she was pur- Concertina, did not race. Her dam, Comic Song, 
unt, chased by Lord Derby. did not race. Plucky Liege won four races as a 2- 
Nas Considering the class of mares then, as now, roam- year-old. value 32.05%; at three years old failed to 
»m- ing his paddocks, it is, at least, unlikely that his ere ee 
ne, lordship was attracted by the mare's track record. The “track records’ of Blanche, Black Cherry, 
rd. It was reported that the motive of the purchase was Black Duchess, Rose Ronald, Comic Song, Concer- 
ac- to mate her with Swynford and Chaucer, thus tina, Garron Lass, Friar’s Daughter, even that of 
et - doubling up the blood of the mare Pilgrimage, Swyn- Plucky Liege, did not prove reliable guides to their 
AW - ford being out of Canterbury Pilgrim, a daughter of producing potentialities, but I] expect you will hold 
Pilgrimage, and Chaucer being a son of Pilgrimage that I have again been arguing from the particular 
herself, and Gondolette being by Loved One, a son of to the general, but you will not dispute that the de- 
Pilgrimage. At the time of her sale Gondolette was scendants of the above listed mares are right bang 
carrying Serenissima by Minoru. Bred to Swynford, in the foreground of today’s bloodstock picture. 
Gondolette produced Sansovino (winner of the Der- Sincerely yours, 
by) and Ferry (winner of the One Thousand and Harry SHARPE 
ced second in the Oaks). Serenissima, bred to Chaucer, — i 5 
ing produced Selene, who won 15 races, value $70,930, an Jose, Cal ne 
ars and produced 15 foals, five of which were her sons I don’t know when I have found an adversary 
ont. ff “Sickle, *Pharamond II, Hunter's Moon, Salamis, and with such a delightful attitude toward the de- 
de- Hyperion, who, up to date, have sired collectively bated problem. Mr. Sharpe comes up as if he 
yol- winners of races value $3,430,800, at present rate of were saying, ‘Here, see if you can’t help me get 
exchange. rid of this wool that has been pulled over my 
Whether or not any of the genes of Pilgrimage eyes,’ and proceeds to give you a case history to 
and Gondolette are present in the make-up of their reveal how the wool got there. Of course, I as- 
present-day descendants presents a problem diffi- sume that he will hold on to his opinions as tena- 
cult of a definite solution. Personally, this humble ciously as if he got mad and let his blood pres- 
scribe will “stop, look, and ponder,” whenever he sure go up twenty points every time he thought 
old stumbles across the illustrious ‘names in pedigrees.” of my disrespectful attitude toward bloodlines. 
ery Exhibit No. 2, Rose Ronald. Colonel Walker I honor him for his kindliness and thank him for 
oy ought this mare, for a nominal sum, after she had the interesting historical details with which he 
\di- fallen in an hurdle race and fractured her pelvis. has documented several of his contributions. .. . 
the Her track record was not impressive, but she was by Now, let me have hold of that wool. It ought to 
Bay Ronald out of a mare of the Paraffin No. 1 fam- come off because, as a result of not being able to 
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see ahead, Mr. Sharpe has developed a very 
strong case of hindsight. 


Gondolette's Racing Class 


UT now I'm as puzzled as Mr. Sharpe professes 
to be. Colonel Walker liked Gondolette be- 
cause she was a granddaughter of Doncaster, Lord 
Derby liked her because she was a daughter of 
Loved One, son of Pilgrimage; perhaps they were 
both right. But Loved One had many daughters, 
and Doncaster many granddaughters. How could 
one, in those days, discover that this was the right 
one? If Loved One was so obviously “good 
blood,” why did he stand for 19 guineas? 

I'm a little dubious of this Gondolette business 
anyway. Let’s see what kind of a race mare she 
really was, as far as the Racing Calendar will 
show us. 

Gondolette, foaled in 1902, by Loved One out of 
Dongola (one start), by Doncaster, raced at two, 
three, and four. Altogether she started 23 times, 
won three races (all at two), was twice second, 
three times third, earned £395 in first monies. 
Four of her 23 starts were in selling races, most 
of the others in stakes events. 

Her first three starts saw her finish fifth in the 
Kineton Two-Year-Old Stakes, third in the Sud- 
bury Stakes, second (beaten a neck) in the West- 
minster Plate, the last-named race at Epsom 
Downs. She then won the Juvenile Plate, a sell- 
ing race at Epsom Downs, incidentally the race 
immediately preceding St. Amant’s Derby. The 
thing that happened in this race was an example 
of the reasons for the fact that we don’t have 
selling races in America any more. The winner 
was entered “to be sold for 100l.’"" Gondolette 
closed at 6 to 5, won by five lengths, and after 
the race was sold to Lord Westbury for 800 
guineas—about $4,200. It was such flagrant 
abuse of the selling race which brought it into 
disrepute. 

In her first start for Lord Westbury Gondolette 
was fifth in the Glasgow Plate at Doncaster. She 
was then unplaced in an all-age seller at New- 
market, ran a few days later as 7-4 favorite for a 
2-year-old selling race, won by three lengths, and 
was bought in by Lord Westbury for 600 guineas. 

At three she showed little form. She ran seven 
times, and placed only once, when she was third 
in the Trial Plate (a good race, with £395 to the 
winner). Her only start in a selling race that 
year was in her last race of the season. Pre- 
sumably .aat was when Lord Wavertree (then 
Mr. Hall Walker) bought her, but the Calendar 
makes no record of the fact. 

Gondolette raced all the next season for Mr. 
Walker, and though she did not win it was ob- 
vious that her new owner did not consider her a 
selling plater. Indeed, I suspect that when he 
bought her he gave only secondary consideration 
to her possibilities as a broodmare; the record 
looks as if he thought he was picking up a race 
horse bargain. It is obvious, at any rate, that he 
saw something in her better than the fact that she 
was a granddaughter of Doncaster. 

In her first start at four Gondolette was second 
in a welter handicap at Lingfield. She was then 
started in the Chester Cup, a race which invari- 
ably attracted high-class horses; in 1906 it had a 
value of £2,030 to the winner. She was third in 
the Chipstead Plate, then went to Ascot and ran 
unplaced in the Ascot Stakes (£1,845 to the win- 
ner) and Ascot High-weight Handicap. 

She next started for the Cumberland Plate, a 
1%4-mile handicap of £500 (£462 to the winner) 
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at Carlisle, was a 2-to-1 favorite. The chart 
says: “When at the post Gondolette threw her 
rider and lamed herself through kicking the 
rails... This exhibition of temper or nerves offers 
a suggestion as to the reason she so frequently 
failed to race to expectations. In her next start, 
a modest stakes event, she “slipped up,” the 
Calendar says. Her last start saw her finish last 
of five in the Liverpolitan Handicap at Liverpool, 
a race with £443 to the winner. 

There is the record of the “selling plater’’ Gon- 
dolette, the noted broodmare Gondolette, dam of 
the Derby winner Sansovino, the One Thousand 
Guineas winner Ferry, the stakes winner and sire 
Great Sport, the Dewhurst and Champion Stakes 
winner Let Fly, and ancestress of Myrobella, Big 
Game, Selene, Hyperion, *Sickle, *Pharamond II, 
Tranquil, Bosworth, and so on. What does it 
say? It says, as nearly as I can read it, that 
Gondolette was dropped into selling races merely 
to win bets; that she was a fast, temperamental, 
undependable mare; that Hall Walker thought— 
and persisted in thinking, despite her defeats— 
that she was a high-class racer. 

Possibly Mr. Walker did buy Gondolette be- 
cause she was a granddaughter of Doncaster, and 
Lord Derby because she was by a son of Pil- 
grimage. It hardly seems reasonable, however, 
that these were primary reasons. Mr. Walker ob- 
viously thought she was a mare of considerable 
racing class, and Lord Derby knew she was a 
good producer because Great Sport was a suc- 
cessful 2-year-old when he bough: her, 


Rose Ronald and the Others 


OSE RONALD was a mare of good class, win- 

ner of the Stockil Stakes, the Swaffham Wel- 
ter Handicap at Newmarket, and the 1%¢-mile 
Warwick Handicap, worth £300. This isn’t top 
class, but it is enough to place a mare pretty well 
up on any list of broodmare prospects. But Mr. 
Sharpe mentions that she was by Bay Ronald and 
came from the Paraffin branch of the No. 1 fam- 
ily. Is that better than being a granddaughter of 
Doncaster? Why did Bay Ronald look so hot as 
a broodmare sire in those days? Rose Ronald's 
dam was Wild Rose, by Beau Brummel (by 
*George Frederick); was that an asset or a lia- 
bility ? 

I wonder how Black Cherry was discovered to 
be predestined for greatness? She was not a 
granddaughter of Doncaster and she didn’t come 
from the No. 1 family. She was by Bendigo out 
of Black Duchess, by Galliard; was there any- 
thing more than ordinarily promising about that? 

As for *Black Brocade, how could it be known 
what her racing class was? She started twice 
in stakes races, was unplaced both times. What 
would we know of the class of Alsab if we had 
to judge by his first two races? Her bloodlines 
were undistinguished, except that she was out of 
a half-sister to Bay Ronald. She was by Neil 
Gow, dam by Veles, second dam by Galliard. She 
wasn’t a granddaughter of Doncaster and she 
didn’t come from the No. 1 family. If her pedi- 
gree had been so hot in those days, the boys 
around the ringside that December evening must 
not have been on their toes when they let Jack 
Keene get her for 50 guineas. 

Mr. Sharpe’s reference to *Bahram is puzzling, 
too. Does he think that *Bahram’s pedigree is 
an example of the power of great bloodlines? 
Blanche, dam of Blandford, was by White Eagle 
out of a mare by Bendigo out of a mare by Galli- 
ard; these names are all right, but there’s noth- 
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ing extra about them. *Bahram’'s dam, Friar’s 
Daughter, was by Friar Marcus out of Garron 
Lass, by Roseland out of Concertina, by St. Simon 
out of Comic Song, by Petrarch out of the Middle 
Park Plate winner Frivolity. Nothing extra here, 
except St. Simon. 

Between Frivolity and Friar’s Daughter were 
three mares which did not race. And Friar’s 
Daughter had a lot of racing class. She ran nine 
times as a 2-year-old, won her first start, the 
Enfield Plate at Alexandra Park, was second in 
the May Stakes at Newmarket, the Great Kings- 
ton Two-Year-Old Plate at Sandown Park, the 
Astley Stakes at Lewes, and the Reading Nurs- 
ery Handicap Plate at Newbury, and third in the 
Somerville Stakes at Newmarket. One of her 
best races was in the Great Kingston Plate, in 
which she finished second, with the subsequent 
One Thousand Guineas winner Plack in third 
place. 

Give me all the mares which can run that well, 
and you can have all the best bred mares. 

Perhaps Mr. Sharpe doesn’t mean to imply that 
these mares were especially well bred, but seeks 
only to show that they didn’t have racing class 
and are therefore admissible as evidence to show 
that racing class is not worth considering in a 
broodmare. 

If so, the issue needs defining again. I have 
not sought to establish that all good producers 
were possessed of high racing class. That would 
be silly. I have only sought to indicate that the 
probable value of an untried broodmare increases 
in proportion to her apparent racing class. You 
can only estimate probabilities, as one estimates 
the odds for a horse race; the favorites win often- 
est, but the longshots win occasionally. 

It is my contention that when the longshots 
come through, when the mare without racing 
class proves herself an outstanding producer, the 
study of bloodlines, beyond the very close rela- 
tives—parents, siblings, and half-siblings—offers 
no assistance in estimating her potentiality as a 
producer. 

If anyone thinks bloodlines can be made to help 
in making such estimates, let him specify how. 


Amber Light's Nick 


N the front cover of this issue THE BLOop- 

HORSE carries a likeness of Dixiana’s (Charles 
T. Fisher’s) good colt Amber Light, a youngster 
which promised mucn last year, finished second to 
Occupation in the Breeders’ Futurity at Keene- 
land, and finally came into his own through a 
victory in the $15,000 added Louisiana Derby, in 
which he narrowly beat Ocean Wave. Whether 
he is better than Ocean Wave I'll leave for the 
two colts to settle between themselves. At the 
Fair Grounds I found the opinion divided. Many 
in the crowd thought the Calumet colt lost be- 
cause of being pocketed or because of being 
closer to the rail on a track which had been 
packed by a beating rain the night before. Sev- 
eral sharp horsemen, however, assured me that 
from now on Amber Light would be his master. 
Principal support for this conclusion was the 
Pilate colt’s lack of previous racing at a greater 
distance than six furlongs, plus the stout manner 
in which he held off Ocean Wave's challenge 
through the last sixteenth. 

I mention Amber Light here because he is an 
example of a nick with a vengeance. Since I am 
always picking on nicking, I ought to take my 
medicine by standing here in public and letting 
Mr. Fisher grin at me. 
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Dixiana, one of the show places of central Ken- 
tucky, adjoins the farm of George D. Widener, 
where Eight Thirty was bred. Eight Thirty was 
one of the crop which included Challedon and 
Johnstown, and though their reputations over- 
shadowed his he was virtually level with them in 
the matter of class. In Jack Campbell’s Experi- 
mental Hanaicap at the end of 1938 Eight Thirty 
was ranked level with Johnstown, with only El 
Chico above them. 

Eight Thirty was by Pilate out of Dinner Time, 
by High Time out of Seaplane, by Man o’ War. 
Mr. Fisher, planning his matings for the 1939 
season, duplicated this pattern by sending Red 
Sunset, by High Time out of Red Gown, by Man o’ 
War, to the court of Pilate, which had been moved 
from Kentucky from Virginia and was the prop- 
erty of Audley Farm and A. S. Hewitt. The re- 
sults were enough, in all probability, to sell Mr. 
Fisher on the wisdom of following nicks for the 
rest of his life, since Amber Light is one of the 
best colts he has bred. 

On the other hand, I shall be resolute and stub- 
born, of course, and admit nothing. Pilate would 
have been an excellent choice in any case, for his 
stud record was then beginning to promise the 
good results which have been delivered since. 
Red Sunset had already produced two foals which 
have since become winners. One of them is the 
1941 Lady Baltimore Handicap winner Night 
Glow, and she is by *Pharamond II. My ex- 
planation of Amber Light is that Mr. Fisher has 
found himself a good broodmare, likely to pro- 
duce a good horse to any high-ranking stallion. 
But skip all that. 

Red Sunset, bred and raced by Mr. Fisher, won 
eight races and $4,090 at two, ran five times un- 
placed at three. Her wins were in claiming 
races in which her entered price ranged from 
$1,500 to $2,500. She was apparently a high- 
strung sort. 


Man o' War's All-Time Record 


PORTS writers are now privileged, I think, to 
refer to Man o’ War as the leading sire of all 
times and all countries, as far as the total earn- 
ings of his get are concerned. The figures are 
rather scrambled, and ought not to be chucked 
about too freely without qualification, but they 
seem moderately solid. 

Holder of this record for about forty years was 
the unbeaten St. Simon, whose record as a sire 
of high-class horses, regardless of what the money 
figures may show, probably will never be sur- 
passed. According to the compilation made by 
E. E. Coussell, of the British Bloodstock Agency, 
in 1932, the get of St. Simon were credited with 
winning 580 races in Great Britain from 1889 
through 1912. These races had a total value of 
£552,391 and four shillings in first monies. Esti- 
mating the pound at the accepted round figure, 
five dollars, these earnings could be translated 
into American money as $2,761,956. 

It is manifestly unfair, however, to accept this 
total for comparison with the $3,007,967 earned 
by the get of Man o’ War through 1942, without 
making explanatory qualifications. The English 
figures include only flat races and only first 
monies, while Man o’ War’s record includes total 
monies and both flat and steeplechase racing in 
America (though it does not include the small 
amount won by his get in English flat races and 
the larger amount in English jumping races, in- 
cluding Battleship’s Grand National Steeplechase, 
worth about $37,545). In England, however, sec- 
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ond and third monies are negligible as compared 
with American racing. The comparison is further 
thrown out of kilter by unstable exchange rates 
and by other differences in the value of money. 

It is virtually impossible, because of the nu- 
merous confusing factors, to set up an exact com- 
parison. But with Man o’ War past the three 
million mark it seems fair enough to say that 
the record of St. Simon has been broken at last. 
And it seems to be only a question of time until 
the more prolific *Sir Gallahad III will break it 
again. 


LOUISIANA 


Second Meeting 


ACING at New Orleans continued last week, 

but although the change made little differ- 
ence to horsemen, it was technically a second 
meeting which was in progress, a 15-day affair 
which is being run for the war relief agencies and 
local charities, tacked onto the regular meeting 
which ended March 6. The regular meeting was 
very much of a success, and the victory meeting 
seemed to be following the same course. 

Chief development of the first week of the new 
meeting was Louisiana Farm’s Riverland, winner 
of both of the two most important races that were 
offered. The first of these was on March 9, when 
New Orleans theoretically had its last fling be- 
fore entering into the sober period of Lent. In 
practice, the Mardi Gras celebration amounted to 
little during wartime, the civic festival having 
been eliminated for the duration. In practice, 
too, the Lenten period is not expected to affect 
racing greatly, and any drop in the support at 
the Fair Grounds which may appear is more 
likely to be the reflection of the end of the 
“season,’’ rather than the beginning of Lent. 

The current week will see the running of two 
stakes events, the St. Patrick’s Day Claiming 
Stakes on March 17, and the Fort Livingston 
Handicap on March 20. The latter, for 3-year- 
olds at six furlongs, will be the last important 
sharpener for canu-dates for the Arkansas Derby 
which comes a week later, and a good field is con- 
sequently expected. 


Riverland Gets Going Again 


After a famine of eight straight defeats, which 
set in just after he had beaten Alsab in the West- 
chester Handicap and Whirlaway in the Riggs 
last fall, Louisiana Farm’s Riverland got back to 
the winner’s circle last week, did it emphatically 
by doing it twice, in two $5,000 added overnight 
handicaps. On March 9, in the overnight Mardi 
Gras Handicap, he won at six furlongs from the 
favored Woolford Farm entry of Signator and Pig 
‘rails, as well as Calumet Farm's Mar-Kell and 
others. He appeared to bear in in the upper 
stretch, bumping Signator as he did so, but then 
drew clear smartly. 

On March 13, which he probably didn’t know 
was his fifth birthday, Riverland was back in a 
middle-distance race, the 11,g-mile overnight Fort 
Jackson Handicap, where the field included Mar- 
riage, Mioland, Porter’s Cap, and Valdina Orphan. 
Coming from off the pace the Coldstream gelding 
came up to win by a nose, but again bore in, 
bothering Valdina Orphan. Jockey Ferril Zufelt, 
who rode the latter, claimed foul, but it was not 
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allowed. Steve Brooks rode Riverland in both 
efforts. 

Bred and, until last summer, owned and trained 
by Howaru (Babe) Wells, Riverland came to his 
4-year-old season with a dismal record. He had 
not raced at two, and earned $80 by finishing once 
third at three. He won his first race, a $2,000 
maiden claiming race, last August 7, and shortly 
afterward was sold to H. A. Clark’s Tower Stable 
(which later became Louisiana Farm), and went 
steadily up in class. His record now is 30 starts, 
13 wins, five seconds, five thirds, $68,925 in earn- 
ings. He finished first but was disqualified in 
two other races, including the Continental Hanai- 
cap, in which his jockey, Wayne Wright, was de- 
tected holding on to Boysy’s saddle cloth. 


ARKANSAS 
Oaklawn Park 


HE third week of racing at Oaklawn Park, 

ending March 13, brought no particular de- 
velopments. The Saturday program had three 
non-claiming events on the card, but since one of 
these was for 2-year-olds, one for 3-year-old 
maidens, and one a sprint for 3-year-olds and up, 
not much was added to the racing picture. The 
2-year-ola race was won by Murlogg Stable’s 
Chere Brandy, a gelding by Big Brand, which 
negotiated a half-mile of mud in :50%;. In the 
3-year-old event A. C. Ernst’s Alagnes, a daugh- 
ter of Stimulus, had no particular trouble getting 
away from a field of six others, and the Ernst 
silks doubled in the overnight handicap, Alohort, 
a home-bred by *Cohort, winning easily by three 
lengths. Jockey Johnny Adams, last season's 
leading jockey, had the mount on Alagnes, rode 
two other winners during the afternoon. 

The Arkansas Derby, increased in importance 
by the enforced concentration of racing this year, 
is the only stakes event of the meeting, and is to 
be run March 27. It has been increased to $10,000 
added, and among the 28 nominations are Count 
Fleet, Ocean Wave, Pops Pick, Amber Light, 
Through Bound, and others. It has been gen- 
erally considered that Count Fleet is an unlikely 
starter—his owner and trainer have said he would 
make his first 1943 start in the Wood Memorial 
or in a preliminary race at Jamaica—-but even 
without him the race may draw enough good 3- 
year-olds to make an interesting contest. The 
Ocean Wave--Amber Light question is_ itself 
enough to draw a good deal of attention to the 
contest. 


« « »» 


Death of Ann O'Ruley 


It was reported last week that the good brood- 
mare Ann O’Ruley, owned by A. A. Baroni, had 
suffered a broken leg when she was kicked in the 
paddock at the Gaffers ranch at Newhall, Calif., 
and had been destroyed. Ann O’Ruley, bred by 
Belair Stud, was a good race mare, winning the 
Yankee Stakes, Stony Brook Claiming Stakes 
twice, and Amsterdam Claiming Stakes. Her 
first foal, Bonnet Ann, finished first in the Ala- 
bama Stakes last year but was disqualified in 
favor of Vagrancy, and was third in the Acorn 
Stakes and Pimlico Oaks. Her only other foal of 
racing age through 1942 was Shanty Row, which 
started only once last season, as a 2-year-old. 
She has a 2-year-old of 1943, not yet a starter. 
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Brownie Leach 


NE of my most pleasant associations with 

Thoroughbred racing and breeding was dur- 
ing the four-year period following World War I. 
It was in that period that I was permitted to go 
down to the Phoenix Hotel lobby two or three 
nights a week and listen while my father and his 
friends talked Turf. Those nightly get-togethers 
were especially interesting for me when racing 
was going on in Lexington. While in Louisville 
for a couple of days last week I met one of the 
regular participants in those discussions, William 
H. Shelley, racing secretary and handicapper at 
Churchill Downs and other tracks. In the lobby 
of Louisville’s Brown Hotel we talked of those 
nights in the Phoenix lobby and of the men who 
participated. Most of the men are now dead or 
have retired from racing. 

Judge Shelley recently returned from Florida 
where he visited his son Robert, also a racing sec- 
retary and handicapper, and he never looked bet- 
ter. Judge Shelley said he had sent the first part 
of his Churchill Downs book to the printers, and 
added tnat each of the Churchill Downs stakes 
had attracted brilliant fields. 


Also in the Brown lobby I ran into W. E. Smith, 
member of the Kentucky State Racing Commis- 
sion, who also had recently returned from Florida. 
While in the South he had suffered from a bad 
cold, but is back in grand shape again. 

J. Graham Brown, who owns the Brown Hotel 
Stable as well as the hosteiry for which it is 
named, reported that his horses which Trainer 
W. G. Sparks has at Oaklawn Park are doing 
splendidly. Included in the stable is Seven Hearts, 
chestnut son of Grand Slam which won seven of 
his 10 starts at two last year, was third in the 
Prairie State Stakes. Seven Hearts won $9,350 
at two and was unplaced only once, in his first 
start. Those who saw Seven Hearts race consid- 
ered him a top colt and they expect him to rank 
high among this year’s 3-year-olds. 

Owner Brown said he would be in the trio of 
big 3-year-old stakes to be run at Churchill 
Downs this spring, meaning Keeneland’s $10,000 
added Blue Grass Stakes, Churchill Downs’ $2,500 
added Derby Trial Stakes, and the Derby. 


Last week Abram S. Hewitt, now with the 
armed forces, notified us that the book of Pilate, 
which stands at Hewitt’s Montana Hall at White 
Post, Va., had been filled for the 1943 season. 
Pilate’s excellent record (80 per cent of his colts 
have won and 16 per cent are stakes winners, 79 
per cent of his fillies are winners) which Owner 
Hewitt advertised in THE BLOOD-HORSE did not 
escape the attention of horsemen. The C. V. 
Whitney farm office also sent in word last week 
that the books of *Mahmoud and Boojum had 
been filled for the 1943 season. 


Among the 2-year-olds which will start racing 
this spring in Kentucky is William M. Ingram’s 
Bohemia, a bay son of Boojum and Granite Dust, 
the latter by Sweep On. Owner Ingram, who re- 
cently bested a siege of illness and is able to be 
around again, has nominated the colt, which has 
shown real speed in training, for 2-year-old stakes 
on Keeneland and Churchill Downs programs. 

Granite Dust, bred by Himyar Stud, has been 
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a good mare for Owner Ingram. Her name ap- 
propriately comes from her owner's’ business 
which is the Lexington Granite Company, and 
she raced with success in his colors. Most of her 
foals, such as Barre Granite, Georgia Dust, and 
Vermont, got their names from the same source. 
Best of the foals to date is Barre Granite, a strik- 
ingly handsome son of Wise Counsellor, which 
showed fine speed as a 2-year-old in 1939, but 
wes troubled with unsoundness. 

Last year Owner Ingram and John H. Morris, 
at whose Bosque Bonita Farm the Ingram mares 
are boarded, swapped mares for the season. Mr. 
Ingram got Morisco, a daughter of Sweepster, 
bred her to Barre Gianite, and reports a grand 
filly foal this season. Mr. Morris got the use of 
Granite Dust, bred her to Andy K., and likewise 
“Uncle John” reports a fine filly foal. This week 
Mr. Morris said he planned to send all his mares 
this season to Andy K., which he bred at Bosque 
Bonita and sold to Millsdale Stable at Saratoga. 
Andy K., still in the same ownership, stands at 
Horace N. Davis’ farm. 


Other 2-year-olds which will race in 1943 in- 
clude Patriotism, brother to Calumet Farm's 
Ocean Wave; Nelsen Dunstan, a sen of Ariel 
owned bv the Dearborn Stable, and Sway, a bay 
gelded son of Jean Valjean and property of J. O. 
Keene. The late J. Hal Woodford, of Bourbon 
Ccunty, ence campaigned a gelding named Sway. 
He was a bay, fealed in 1916, by *Vulcain— Ruby 
Right, by *Star Ruby. Sway was raced through 
his 10-year-old season and was a winner in each 
year, except at six and 10. In those two seasons 
the best he could do were seconds. In all the 
Woodford cclor-bearer won 24 races, including six 
at three which was his best year. The gelding 
by *Vulcain was so named because he had a very 
noticeable sway in his back, and when in the 
barn he invariably stood with his right rear hoof 
resting on the left. In an effort to break him of 
the habit, which was proving damaging to the 
left hoof, Owner Woodferd designed a boot which 
the gelding wore in his stall. The present-day 
trainer Clyde Van Dusen was “up”? many times 
when Owner Woodford sent the gelding to the 
post. Mr. Keene says that his gelding is a little 
on the sway side. ‘Not only that,” he adds, “he’s 
a real race horse.” 


PEOPLE: Lt. Col. C. V. Whitney, who has been 
fulfilling military assignments in India and North 
Africa, is back in the United States and is now in 
Washington. Keeneland’s track crew will 
raise a Victory Garden at the non-profit course 
this year for the employees. Corp. Dan 
Mahany, former office manager at Calumet Farm, 
was at Fair Grounds for the Louisiana Derby, ex- 
pects to furlough in Lexington within the next 
few days. ... Carter Thornton, formerly manager 
of R. A. Fairbairn’s Fairholme Stud, is now sta- 
tioned at Maxwell Field, Alabama, where he is 
taking his preliminary training. ... Frank Butzow 
asks of racing and breeding interests, “Should a 
National Stud be established in the United 
States?” The principal advantage would be “the 
recognition thus received,” says Frank. He adds, 
“it might result also in a greater expansion of the 
sport and the making of many new adherents.” 
... Fred Zehr is impressing Californians with his 
riding ability. Zehr rode his first winner June 6 
of last year at Thistle Down... . Jockey Johnny 
Longden, who won the Louisiana Derby with 
Amber Light, had twice previously won the same 
race with Rushaway and Wise Fox. 
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DEATH OF FRANK J. BRYAN 


NE of racing’s ablest and most honored offi- 

cials, Frank J. Bryan, died March 10 at the 

St. Francis Hospital in New York, after suffering 
a heart attack. 

Judge Bryan, as he was called by horsemen, 
was 79 years old, had been actively interested in 
racing since the turn of the century, first as a 
newspaperman, later as a racing secretary, handi- 
capper, steward, and secretary of the National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association. Forty-odd 
years ago he worked for a group of papers, most- 
ly in the East, and was a charter member of the 
first Turf writers’ organization in America, 
founded about 1902 at New Orleans, along with 
Tom Lynch, Hugh Keogh, Thomas B. Cromwell, 
and owners. 

When racing was outlawed in New York State 
he conceived of and suggested the Piping Rock 
Racing Association, an organization which kept 
racing going on a small scale in the State during 
1911 and 1912. In the latter year ne was named 
secretary of the Nationa: Steeplechase and Hunt 
Association, a position he held until December 22, 
1938, when he resigned. In this position he aided 
the hunt clubs throughout the country in their 
various activities, and particularly in holding 
hunt meetings. He did much to raise their stand- 
ards an,.. provide better racing in the amateur 
sport. Through his affiliation he built up a large 
friendship among owners and trainers and his 
enthusiasm for racing attracted large numbers of 
the hunt and steeplechasing set into flat racing. 
Wnen he resigned as secretary of the steeplechas- 
ing organization, Henry W. Bull, the president, 
said that he was among the “incorruptibles” of 
horse racing. 

When racing was temporarily suspended in 
New York and Maryland legalized betting Judge 
Bryan joined William P. Riggs, Robert Walden, 
and Charles McLane in reorganizing the Mary- 
land Jockey Club at Pimlico. Judge Bryan be- 
came racing secretiry, handicapper, and steward, 
and largely through his ability and zeal for the 
welfare of the sport, Pimlico assumed and still 
holds a high place in American racing. 

As a racing secretary he sought always to pro- 
vide opportunities for the higher classes of horses. 
He said the only solution he could find to elimi- 
nate cheap horses was by providing no cheap races 
to run in. He continued to write books for the 
better grade of horses, and if he had his way 
three- or four-horse fields would race rather than 
larger fields of poor performers. As a racing 
secretary and handicapper he was as uncom- 
promising as his great contemporary Walter S. 
Vosburgh. During the years when the weights 
for the Dixie and Metropolitan Handicaps were 
announced in February it was a favorite indoor 
sport to compare their handicaps. 

In the late 1930’s the Maryland Jockey Club 
directorate was losing many of its older mem- 
bers and they were being replaced by younger 
men with young ideas. Judge Bryan and others 
held that reverence and respect for traditions 
were as essential to the stability and honor of the 
organization as changes in policies and physical 
aspects for the sake of modernization and prog- 
ress. In 1938 he was offered the post of racing 
secretary and handicanver for steeplechase events 
and was supplanted by Charles McLennan as rac- 
ing secretary and handicapper for the flat races. 
He resigned rather than continue in an organiza- 
tion whose policies “seem to threaten many of the 
traditions that have earned for Pimlico the re- 
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spect and support of the very best friends of 
racing.” 

The following year, 1939, he was appointed a 
steward, representing the State of Massachusetts, 
at Suffolk Downs, and he held this post until his 
death. He also served as steward at Narragan- 
sett Park. 

He is survived by a widow, Alice C. Bryan, and 
two daughters, Marguerite and Dorothy Bryan. 


NEW YORK 


August Without Saratoga 


LDER residents of Saratoga, who remember 

the dog days of 1911 and 1912, when there 
was no racing in New York, can best envision the 
coming August. In 1911 and 1912, as compensa- 
tion for the absent racing and the big gambling 
enterprises that had flourished, the hotels were 
stuffed with conventions of all sorts, and though 
these were inadequate, they were something. 
Next August there will hardly be conventions, 
these also being frowned on as generally useless 
drains on transportation. It became certain last 
week that racing at Saratoga would be discon- 
tinued for 1943, perhaps for the duration. 

For some time James C. Hagerty, executive 
assistant to New York’s Governor Dewey, has 
been investigating the racing situation, sparked 
to that business by Rubber Administrator Jeffers’ 
objection to racing (only) that could be reached 
only by auto. (Saratoga is not entirely in this 
class, but it depends on long-range transporta- 
tion to a considerable extent.) Last week Mr. 
Hagerty laid his report before Governor Dewey, 
who approved it at once, and made it public. 
“With the present gasoline and tire rationing it 
is impossible for Saratoga to operate effectively 
and to draw the usual crowds. ... and it is 
recommended that it be discontinued for the 
duration of the war.” 

Mr. Hagerty made it plain that the recommen- 
dation was temporary only, stating specifically: 


I think it should be understood that the shift of 
the Saratoga racing season to a New York track is 
a war measure only, and is in no way to be con- 
strued as an opening wedge in a possible move to 
take away from Saratoga its traditional August meet. 


Mr. Hagerty was quoted to the effect that the 
presidents of the five New York race tracks had 
agreed to the shift of the yearling sales and had 
declared that they were willing to hold the sales 
in Madison Square Garden. In this he was either 
misquoted or misinformed, because (1) the presi- 
dents of the five New York tracks have nothing 
much to do with the yearling sales and their con- 
sent is not necessary to any shift, and (2) be- 
cause the Fasig-Tipton Company almost immedi- 
ately decided against Madison Square Garden be- 
cause of the high rental. 

Where Saratoga would go remained doubtful, 
but it seemed that the choice had narrowed to 
Belmont Park and Aqueduct. Mr. Hagerty recom- 
mended the meeting be shifted to the “track 
which, during the spring meets, has the best at- 
tendance,” and spoke of transportation facilities 
also. He seemed to prefer Aqueduct, but there 
was nothing which sounded mandatory in his 
comment. 

Where the Saratoga sales would go was more 
doubtful still. There was some possibility that 
they would follow the Saratoga meeting—if the 
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Saratoga meeting went to Belmont Park. The 
transportation of yearlings was not considered 
much of a problem by railroad men, since not 
many cars are used and these for only a short 
time. There was talk of transferring the sales 
to Lexington, which sounded like wishful think- 
ing, since there is no racing in Lexington during 
the normal time of the sales, and no assurance 
that there will be racing at Keeneland even if 
the sales were delayed until October. 

Mrs. Katnerine I. Tranter, president of the 
Fasig-Tipton Company, reviewed the situation 
March 13, and concludea: 


While Belmont Park now appears the logical place 
for the sales—with the Saratoga meeting trans- 
ferred—I cannot make a definite statement until I 
have consulted the breeders and learn their views. 


MEXICO 


Track of the Americas 


HOUGH THE BLoop-HORSE has thus far been 

unable to keep up to date on the racing at 
Mexico City’s new Hipodromo de las Americas, 
it has been able to get a good deal more detail 
concerning the opening. It was an extremely 
brilliant one, with the presidents of Mexico and 
Costa Rica, and members of their cabinets in 
attendance, along with representatives of various 
embassies, with pageantry enough that a re- 
lease from the track stated that “all the splendor 
and magnificence that glamorized the golden days 
of Moctezuma in the beautiful valley of Mexico 
where once beat the heart of a great Aztec nation 
was brought back in a modernized setting.” 

With all this, the racing naturally started late, 
which nobody minded. The crowd was enormous. 
The Mexican newspaper Novedades (Mexico 
City) commented: 


A success without precedent in the history of 
sport in Mexico was the inauguration of the Hipo- 
dromo de las Americas, which took place yester- 
day afternoon in the presence of 43,805 persons who 
paid admission, without counting the thousands of 
those that were there by the nature of their em- 
ployment, including which it is indubitable that the 
great inauguration was staged before no less than 
50,000 people. 

No race track in any part of the world has been 
inaugurated under such good auspices as the Hipo- 
dromo de las Americas, and this inauguration will 
be remembered for many years by all that had oc- 
casion to assist at it. 


Allowing a little for the warmth of Spanish 
expression, it was still a great day. J. D. Van 
Hooser, of Lexington, who happened to be in 
Mexico City for the inauguration, reported to 
THE BLOOD-HORSE that the crowd was there as 
represented. Part of the construction of the 
track, including the betting booths, was not en- 
tirely finished, and temporary ones were used. 
There were a few difficulties, occasioned chiefly 
by the fact that there was a very fine disorder in 
the betting ring, where signs over the windows 
were placed too low for patrons to know what 
kind of tickets were sold where, but enough police 
were thrown into the melee to get the lines in 
some order later in the day. Mr. Van Hooser 
was very much impressed by the nature of the 
crowd, which he said was made up of less than 10 
per cent Americans, and which apparently in- 
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cluded the best of Mexico City society. 

Matters were considerably better on Sunday 
(March 7), both because the crowd was smaller 
(18,000), and because a good many bottlenecks 
had been eliminated. But the track has its prob- 
lems with respect to Sunday racing. The bull 
fight starts at 4 o’clock and, according to Mr. 
Van Hooser, it is the only thing in Mexico that 
starts on time. The Sunday racing was scheduled 
to begin at 12:30 consequently, to get out of the 
way of the corrida, and the last race was run at 
3:30 p. m. 

Partly because of the crowded condition of the 
track, partly because the crowd was unfamiliar 
with totalizator betting, it was some time before 
the pari-mutuel windows got to functioning nor- 
mally. On opening day the turnover was 550,400 
pesos, or about $110,000. This, however, was on 
a program of only six races, five of which had 
but six starters each. 

The first week-day card, that of March 11, 
drew a crowd of 12,000. 

The racing on the second Sunday, March 14, 
drew a crowd estimated at 25,000, a considerable 
gain over the previous Sunday. A. R. Eppen- 
auer’s The Gob, winner of the feature on opening 
day, just lasted to stand off Air Master for the 
seven-furlong Guanajusto Handicap which was 
the principal event of the seven-race program. 
Mexican bettors were apparently not having much 
success with form, as the lowest winning price 
for the day was $7.50 for $2, and that was on one 
of the participants in a dead heat in a five-horse 
race. 


«« »» 


Mucho Gusto 


The sale of the veteran Mucho Gusto, which 
was retired from racing last year after a record 
of 216 starts, 61 wins, and $101,880 in earnings, 
was announced last week. Kirby Ramsey, who 
was at various times owner, part-owner, and 
trainer of the horse, has sold him to Mrs. J. M. 
Hubbard. Much Gusto is to be transferred to 
Warner L. Jones’ Hermitage Farm for the 1943 
season, but later will be moved to Florida, along 
with 31 mares which Mrs. Hubbard has purchased 
for various clients. 


«« »» 


Marriage Has a Son 


Daily Racing Form reported last week that 
Marriage, the *Strolling Player gelding which 
won last year’s Washington Park Handicap and 
this season’s New Orleans Handicap, has a half- 
bred son in California. When Mrs. H. Barrett 
owned Marriage, he was bred to an Irish mare, 
said to be Thoroughbred but not registered in the 
United States, and the mare dropped a colt the 
following year. Marriage, not bred to any other 
mares, was subsequently unsexed. 


«« »» 


Occupation About Ready 


Through most of the winter Occupation and 
Blue Delight have been turned out at Thomas 
Carr Piatt’s Crestwood Farm, near Lexington, the 
former having been fired. On March 13 Mr. Piatt 
said he expected to take them both up during the 
following week. 
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DEATH OF FRANK J. BRYAN 


NE of racing’s ablest and most honored offi- 

cials, Frank J. Bryan, died March 10 at the 
St. Francis Hospital in New York, after suffering 
a heart attack. 

Judge Bryan, as he was called by horsemen, 
was 79 years old, had been actively interested in 
racing since the turn of the century, first as a 
newspaperman, later as a racing secretary, handi- 
capper, steward, and secretary of the National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association. Forty-odd 
years ago he worked for a group of papers, most- 
ly in the East, and was a charter member of the 
first Turf writers’ organization in America, 
founded about 1902 at New Orleans, along with 
Tom Lynch, Hugh Keogh, Thomas B. Cromwell, 
and owners. 

When racing was outlawed in New York State 
he conceived of and suggested the Piping Rock 
Racing Association, an organization which kept 
racing going on a small scale in the State during 
1911 and 1912. In the latter year ne was named 
secretary of the Nationa: Steeplechase and Hunt 
Association, a position he held until December 22, 
1938, when he resigned. In this position he aided 
the hunt clubs throughout the country in their 
various activities, and particularly in holding 
hunt meetings. He did much to raise their stand- 
ards an. provide better racing in the amateur 
sport. Through his affiliation he built up a large 
friendship among owners and trainers and his 
enthusiasm for racing attracted large numbers of 
the hunt and steeplechasing set into flat racing. 
Wnen he resigned as secretary of the steeplechas- 
ing organization, Henry W. Bull, the president, 
said that he was among the “incorruptibles” of 
horse racing. 

When racing was temporarily suspended in 
New York and Maryland legalized betting Judge 
Bryan joined William P. Riggs, Robert Walden, 
and Charles McLane in reorganizing the Mary- 
land Jockey Club at Pimlico. Judge Bryan be- 
came racing secretiry, handicapper, and steward, 
and largely through his ability and zeal for the 
welfare of the sport, Pimlico assumed and still 
hoids a high place in American racing. 

As a racing secretary he sought always to pro- 
vide opportunities for the higher classes of horses. 
He said the only solution he could find to elimi- 
nate cheap horses was by providing no cheap races 
to run in. He continued to write books for the 
better grade of horses, and if he had his way 
three- or four-horse fields would race rather than 
larger fields of poor performers. As a racing 
secretary and handicapper he was as uncom- 
promising as his great contemporary Walter S. 
Vosburgh. During the years when the weights 
for the Dixie and Metropolitan Handicaps were 
announced in February it was a favorite indoor 
sport to compare their handicaps. 

In the late 1930’s the Maryland Jockey Club 
directorate was losing many of its older mem- 
bers and they were being replaced by younger 
men with young ideas. Judge Bryan and others 
held that reverence and respect for traditions 
were as essential to the stability and honor of the 
organization as changes in policies and physical 
aspects for the sake of modernization and prog- 
ress. In 1938 he was offered the post of racing 
secretary and handicanver for steeplechase events 
and was supplanted by Charles McLennan as rac- 
ing secretary and handicapper for the flat races. 
He resigned rather than continue in an organiza- 
tion whose policies “seem to threaten many of the 
traditions that have earned for Pimlico the re- 
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spect and support of the very best friends of 
racing.” 

The following year, 1939, he was appointed a 
steward, representing the State of Massachusetts, 
at Suffolk Downs, and he held this post until his 
death. He also served as steward at Narragan- 
sett Park. 

He is survived by a widow, Alice C. Bryan, and 
two daughters, Marguerite and Dorothy Bryan. 


NEW YORK 


August Without Saratoga 


LDER residents of Saratoga, who remember 

the dog days of 1911 and 1912, when there 
was no racing in New York, can best envision the 
coming August. In 1911 and 1912, as compensa- 
tion for the absent racing and the big gambling 
enterprises that had flourished, the hotels were 
stuffed with conventions of all sorts, and though 
these were inadequate, they were something. 
Next August there will hardly be conventions, 
these also being frowned on as generally useless 
drains on transportation. It became certain last 
week that racing at Saratoga would be discon- 
tinued for 1943, perhaps for the duration. 

For some time James C. Hagerty, executive 
assistant to New York’s Governor Dewey, has 
been investigating the racing situation, sparked 
to that business by Rubber Administrator Jeffers’ 
objection to racing (only) that could be reached 
only by auto. (Saratoga is not entirely in this 
class, but it depends on long-range transporta- 
tion to a considerable extent.) Last week Mr. 
Hagerty laid his report before Governor Dewey, 
who approved it at once, and made it public. 
“With the present gasoline and tire rationing it 
is impossible for Saratoga to operate effectively 
and to draw the usual crowds. ... and it is 
recommended that it be discontinued for the 
duration of the war.” 

Mr. Hagerty made it plain that the reeommen- 
dation was temporary only, stating specifically: 


I think it should be understood that the shift of 
the Saratoga racing season to a New York track is 
a war measure only, and is in no way to be con- 
strued as an opening wedge in a possible move to 
take away from Saratoga its traditional August meet. 


Mr. Hagerty was quoted to the effect that the 
presidents of the five New York race tracks had 
agreed to the shift of the yearling sales and had 
declared that they were willing to hold the sales 
in Madison Square Garden. In this he was either 
misquoted or misinformed, because (1) the presi- 
dents of the five New York tracks have nothing 
much to do with the yearling sales and their con- 
sent is not necessary to any shift, and (2) be- 
cause the Fasig-Tipton Company almost immedi- 
ately decided against Madison Square Garden be- 
cause of the high rental. 

Where Saratoga would go remained doubtful, 
but it seemed that the choice had narrowed to 
Belmont Park and Aqueduct. Mr. Hagerty recom- 
mended the meeting be shifted to the “track 
which, during the spring meets, has the best at- 
tendance,”’ and spoke of transportation facilities 
also. He seemed to prefer Aqueduct, but there 
was nothing which sounded mandatory in his 
comment. 

Where the Saratoga sales would go was more 
doubtful still. There was some possibility that 
they would follow the Saratoga meeting—if the 
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Saratoga meeting went to Belmont Park. The 
transportation of yearlings was not considered 
much of a problem by railroad men, since not 
many cars are used and these for only a short 
time. There was talk of transferring the sales 
to Lexington, which sounded like wishful think- 
ing, since there is no racing in Lexington during 
the normal time of the sales, and no assurance 
that there will be racing at Keeneland even if 
the sales were delayed until October. 

Mrs. Katnerine I. Tranter, president of the 
Fasig-Tipton Company, reviewed the situation 
March 13, and concludea: 


While Belmont Park now appears the logical place 
for the sales—with the Saratoga meeting trans- 
ferred—I cannot make a definite statement until I 
have consulted the breeders and learn their views. 


MEXICO 


Track of the Americas 


HOUGH THE BLOoop-HORSE has thus far been 

unable to keep up to date on the racing at 
Mexico City’s new Hipodromo de las Americas, 
it has been able to get a good deal more detail 
concerning the opening. It was an extremely 
brilliant one, with the presidents of Mexico and 
Costa Rica, and members of their cabinets in 
attendance, along with representatives of various 
embassies, with pageantry enough that a re- 
lease from the track stated that “all the splendor 
and magnificence that glamorized the golden days 
of Moctezuma in the beautiful valley of Mexico 
where once beat the heart of a great Aztec nation 
was brought back in a modernized setting.” 

With all this, the racing naturally started late, 
which nobody minded. The crowd was enormous. 
The Mexican newspaper Novedades (Mexico 
City) commented: 


A success without precedent in the history of 
sport in Mexico was the inauguration of the Hipo- 
dromo de las Americas, which took place yester- 
day afternoon in the presence of 43,805 persons who 
paid admission, without counting the thousands of 
those that were there by the nature of their em- 
ployment, including which it is indubitable that the 
great inauguration was staged before no less than 
50,000 people. 

No race track in any part of the world has been 
inaugurated under such good auspices as the Hipo- 
dromo de las Americas, and this inauguration will 
be remembered for many years by all that had oc- 
casion to assist at it. 


Allowing a little for the warmth of Spanish 
expression, it was still a great day. J. D. Van 
Hooser, of Lexington, who happened to be in 
Mexico City for the inauguration, reported to 
THE BLooD-HORSE that the crowd was there as 
represented. Part of the construction of the 
track, including the betting booths, was not en- 
tirely finished, and temporary ones were used. 
There were a few difficulties, occasioned chiefly 
by the fact that there was a very fine disorder in 
the betting ring, where signs over the windows 
were placed too low for patrons to know what 
kind of tickets were sold where, but enough police 
were thrown into the melee to get the lines in 
some order later in the day. Mr. Van Hooser 
was very much impressed by the nature of the 
crowd, which he said was made up of less than 10 
per cent Americans, and which apparently in- 
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cluded the best of Mexico City society. 

Matters were considerably better on Sunday 
(March 7), both because the crowd was smaller 
(18,000), and because a good many bottlenecks 
had been eliminated. But the track has its prob- 
lems with respect to Sunday racing. The bull 
fight starts at 4 o’clock and, according to Mr. 
Van Hooser, it is the only thing in Mexico that 
starts on time. The Sunday racing was scheduled 
to begin at 12:30 consequently, to get out of the 
way of the corrida, and the last race was run at 
3:30 p. m. 

Partly because of the crowded condition of the 
track, partly because the crowd was unfamiliar 
with totalizator betting, it was some time before 
the pari-mutuel windows got to functioning nor- 
mally. On opening day the turnover was 550,400 
pesos, or about $110,000. This, however, was on 
a program of only six races, five of which had 
but six starters each. 

The first week-day card, that of March 11, 
drew a crowd of 12,000. 

The racing on the second Sunday, March 14, 
drew a crowd estimated at 25,000, a considerable 
gain over the previous Sunday. A. R. Eppen- 
auer’s The Gob, winner of the feature on opening 
day, just lasted to stand off Air Master for the 
seven-furlong Guanajusto Handicap which was 
the principal event of the seven-race program. 
Mexican bettors were apparently not having much 
success with form, as the lowest winning price 
for the day was $7.50 for $2, and that was on one 
of the participants in a dead heat in a five-horse 
race. 


«« »» 


Mucho Gusto 


The sale of the veteran Mucho Gusto, which 
was retired from racing last year after a record 
of 216 starts, 61 wins, and $101,880 in earnings, 
was announced last week. Kirby Ramsey, who 
was at various times owner, part-owner, and 
trainer of the horse, has sold him to Mrs. J. M. 
Hubbard. Much Gusto is to be transferred to 
Warner L. Jones’ Hermitage Farm for the 1943 
season, but later will be moved to Florida, along 
with 31 mares which Mrs. Hubbard has purchased 
for various clients. 


«« »» 


Marriage Has a Son 


Daily Racing Form reported last week that 
Marriage, the *Strolling Player gelding which 
won last year’s Washington Park Handicap and 
this season’s New Orleans Handicap, has a half- 
bred son in California. When Mrs. H. Barrett 
owned Marriage, he was bred to an Irish mare, 
said to be Thoroughbred but not registered in the 
United States, and the mare dropped a colt the 
following year. Marriage, not bred to any other 
mares, was subsequently unsexed. 


«« »» 


Occupation About Ready 


Through most of the winter Occupation and 
Blue Delight have been turned out at Thomas 
Carr Piatt’s Crestwood Farm, near Lexington, the 
former having been fired. On March 13 Mr. Piatt 
said he expected to take them both up during the 
following week. 
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WHIRLAWAY 


World’s Greatest Money 
Winner 


Sired by a Claiborne Stallion 


“SIR GALLAHAD III 


B., 1920, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 


Fee $1,500 (Book Full) No Return 
“JACOPO 


Br., 1928, by Sansovino—Black Ray, 


by Black Jester 
Fee $300 Return 


*Jacopo entered the stud in 1933, and his first 
foals were 2-year-olds in 1936. Including 2-year- 
old winners of 1942, 70 per cent of his 154 foals in 
seven crops are winners, including the stakes 
winners Jacola, Damaged Goods, Robert Morris, 
Francesco, Sansalvo, Cinque-Cento, Dixiana, Up 
the Hill, Sir Raleigh, and Jacless. Sansalvo and 
Cinque-Cento were stakes winners in England, 
and Dixiana was a stakes winner and top filly in 
France. 


“RHODES SCHOLAR 


B., 1933, by Pharos—Book Law, by Buchan 


Fee $500 (Book Full) Return 


SNARK 


(Wheatley Stable) 
B., 1933, by Boojum—Helvetia, by *Hourless 


Fee $300 (Book Full) Return 


MARGUERITE DUSTWHIRL 


The World's Greatest Producing 
Mares 


DUSTWHIRL, a bay daughter of Sweep- 
Ormonda, by Superman, is the dam of the 
winners of $653,929 to the end of 1942. Bred 
by J. E. Widener, Dustwhirl was purchased 
by Claiborne Stud and later sold to her 
present owner, Warren Wright. 


MARGUERITE, a chestnut daughter of 
Celt—*Fairy Ray, by Radium, is the dam 
of the winners of $620,080 to the end of 
1942. Marguerite was sold by Ellerslie 
Stud to William Woodward in the Saratoga 
yearling sales. 


Paris, Kentucky 


“BLENHEIM Il 


Br., 1927, by Blandford—Malva, by 
Charles O’Malley 


Fee $2,500 (Book Full) No Return 
TINTAGEL 


B., 1933, by *Sir Gallahad Ili—Heloise, by 


Friar Rock 
Fee $150 
With two crops of racing age Tintagel ha 
demonstrated he gets top-class horses. In his firs 
crop, 2-year-olds of 1941, were 16 foals. 
have started and nine have won, including Tinte 
Chick (winner of six races last year), Er 
Knight, Castleridge, Brown Gal, Galafire, T 
Me More, Tincan, White Sea, and Snowtin 
In Tintagel’s crop of 2-year-olds of 1942. wer 
16 foals, of which 11 have started. He has seve 
winners, including the good winners Proratic 
and Short Life (winner of the Thoroughbred Clu 
Dinner Purse, third in Joliet Stakes). Snow Swit 
also has placed in a stakes. Tintagel was th 
leading 2-year-old of his year. 


FLARES 


(Belair Stud) 
B., 1933, by Gallant Fox—Flambino, by *Wrac! 


Fee $250 Retu 


Flares’ first foals were 1942 2-year-olds ani 
from 11 starters he is sire of six winners, includ 
ing the stakes winners Teentee and Chop Chop 
Three other starters have placed. Flares, combini 
ing top male and female lines, was a grand racg 


HARD TACK 


(Wheatley Stable) 
Ch., 1926, by Man o’ War—Tea Biscuit, by 


*Rock Sand 
Fee $200 Retur 


Hard Tack, sire of 13 2-year-old winners if 
1941, was the sire of six 2-year-old winners i¥ 
1942. To the end of 1941 the average earning 
of foals by Hard Tack was $7,375, and 55 per cel 
of his foals had won. Approximately 40 per cel 
of his foals won at two. His get includes Seabiy 
cuit (33 races and $437,730), Grcg, Porcell 
Stormscud, Sea Captain, Hard Lu, Rackatact 
and others. 


Tintagel, Pompey, and Flares stand at Ellerslie Stud 
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SLIE STALLIONS | seasiscuit 


Second Greatest Money 
Winner 


Sired by a Claiborne Stallion 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


STIMULUS 


(Running ) “Dancing Water 
No. 12 family. (The | The 
by Sire of Winners of 1,556 Races and $1,567,740 


Stimulus has been an outstanding sire. Including his 2-year-olds of 1942 he had 367 foals in his 
tury 13 crops old enough to race. Sixty per cent of all his foals were winners to December 31, 1942, and 
1 hej they have won 1,556 races and $1,567,740 (first monies only counted for last season). 

s firs Of Stimulus’ get which have been winners 66 per cent have been winners at two. Only twice 
rte) during the last 12 years has Stimulus failed to rank among the 20 leading sires. He has been second, 
‘intel third, fourth, fifth, sixth, eighth, 11th, and 20th. Stimulus was 18th in 1942. 


Er Stimulus gets top stakes horses and his foals sold at Saratoga have had a high earnings aver- 
| Tél age. He is sire of Risque, Merry Lassie, Dinner Date, Clang, Catalysis, Cousin Jo, Danger Point, Na- 
tinh tion’s Taste, Sgt. Byrne, Epatant, Brittany, other good stakes winners. 


a $300 Return 


POMPEY 


| Amphion 
| Sierra 
| St. Frusquin 
| Presentation 
Polymelus 
| Pearmain 
| Gallinule 
No. 3 family. | St. Cecilia 
Pompey has sired 241 registered and named foals in his 11 crops of racing age. Of these 157 (83 

colts and 74 fillies) are winners to date, and 25 are stakes winners. They have won $1,481,068 to De- 
cember 5, 1942, including first monies only for 1942. The average winnings per FOAL, including 
his present 2-year-olds, is $6,145. 
I With only two crops racing Pompey ranked second on the list of leading sires in 1932. Only three 

times since his first get started racing has he failed to be included among the 20 leading sires. He 
ranks 10th on the list to date this year. He also has twice been leading sire of money-winning 2- 
year-olds, has 11 2-year-old winners this year. Throughout his entire career at stud Pompey has been 
a remarkable sire. 

He has sired two champion 2-year-olds, Ladysman and Pompoon. His other stakes winners in- 

_ | clude Osculator, Polonaise, Pompeius, Caesar’s Ghost, Slapped, Chrysostum, Pomposity, Some Pomp, 
by Pompey’s Pillar, Clean Out, Bachelor Dinner, Mag Mell, Strabo, Masked General, Poona, Ridge, Out- 
done, Roman Hero, Birch Rod, Gold Pomp, Pompayya, Red Vulcan, and the 2-year-old Pomrose. 
turn Pompey's sons and daughters are proving themselves as sires and producers. His daughters in- 
clude the dams of the stakes winners Proud One, Perida, Halcyon Boy, Primulus, Grandpal, Hysteri- 


Bay, 1923 


| *Gallice 


ws ') cal, Brigade Jr., Some Chance, etc. 

Fee $250 Return 

5 

r cen Return for one year if 

eabis foal, to be 

; oal. Return to be claime 

ell Owing to the war stud A, B. HANCOCK by December 1, 1943. We 

tack! fees have been reduced ex- reserve the 
cept for *Sir Gallahad II Phone 393 any mare paysicely t. 
and *Blenheim I, syndi- No responsibility is ac- 


Kentucky a or accidents or 


cate-owned stallions. Paris ease. 
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FOALS OF 1943 


NUMBER of noteworthy foals are included 
in the following list. Among them are a full 
brother to Count Fleet, a half-brother to the Ken- 
tucky Derby winner Gallahadion, a half-sister to 
the Suburban Handicap winner Mokatam, and 
Slow and Easy’s fifteenth foal in as many years. 
Calumet Farm’s Lady Higloss, winner of the 
1937 Continental Handicap, had her second foal 
on March 2, a bay colt by Bull Lea. *Hydroplane, 
one of the fillies purchased from Lord Derby in 
1941 by Calumet Farm, dropped her first foal, a 
chestnut filly vy Sun Teddy. At Circle M Farm 
Gallahadion’s dam, Countess Time, dropped a 
chestnut colt vy *Blenheim II. She was sold last 
summer, along with other broodmares owned by 
R. A. Fairbairn, to Circle M Farm. Coldstream 
Farm reports a half-brother to the stakes win- 
ners Flying Wild and Flying Lill, a brown colt by 
*Bull Dog out of Laila Wild. 

From A. B. Hancock’s Claiborne Farm, the 
world’s largest Thoroughbred nursery, come re- 
ports on 14 foals. Wili.am Ziegler’s noted race 
mare Esposa dropped her second foal, a filly by 
Stimulus, at Claiborne. Another good race mare, 
Fleam, had a bay colt by *Sir Gallahad III. Fly- 
ing Song, dam of Apache, dropped a filly by 
*Rhodes Scholar. Nydrie Stable’s My Risk had a 
sister to the stakes winner Donita M. At Mr. 
Hancock’s Virginia farm, Ellerslie, a half-brother 
to Sangreal and Well Rewarded was reported. 
He is a bay colt by the Ascot Gold Cup winner 
Flares and is out of the stakes winner Hayai. 

Devil Diver has a half-sister at Greentree 
Stable, a brown filly by *Jacopo out of Dabchick. 
At Meadowview Farms in New Jersey a half- 
brother to the stakes winner Sun Alexandria was 
foaled; he is by *Easton out of the Pharos mare 
*Alexandria. Miss Morocco foaled a half-sister, 
by Only One, to the good winner Likeasnot at 
Mineola Farm and will be bred to Sweep Like 
this year. At J. A. Goodwin’s Patchen Wilkes 
Farm a half-sister to the stakes winner and sire 
Mokatam was reported; she is by Chance Play 
out of Katrina. Quickly, the dam of the current 
favorite for the Kentucky Derby, Count Fleet, 
foaled a full brother to that good colt at Stoner 
Creek Farm. 


Bosque Bonita, J. H. Morris, Versailles, Ky. 
Granite Dust, by Granite: B. f. by Andy K., March 1. 


Mare to Challedon. (Mare owned by William Ingram, 
leased for 1943 foal by J. H. Morris.) 
March 9. 
Mare to Peace Chance. (J. R. Neville.) 
Morisco, by Sweepster: 
(Mare owned by J. H. Morris, 
leased for 1943 foal by William Ingram.) 
Diagnosis, by Sweep: B. c. by *Blenheim II, March 14. 
Mare to Sun Teddy. 
by Sun Teddy, March 14. 
Mare to Bull Lea. 
Heedless Gal, by *Sir Gallahad III: 
*Hydroplane, by Hyperion: Ch. f. by "bun Teddy, March 
6. Mare to *Blenheim IT. 
c. by Bull Lea, March 2. 
Mare to *Blenheim IT. 
Mare to Bull Lea. 
Spur Flower, by Blue Larkspur: B. f. by *Hairan, 
Circle M Farm, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Moore, Lexington 
Coffee Cup, by aeons: B. c. by Bull Lea, March 5. 
Countess Time, by Reigh Count: Ch. c. by 
II, March 9. Mare to Big Pebble. 
*Again Agnes, by Gainsborough: f. by Johnstown 
March 5. Mare to *Boswell. Belair Stud.) 


May Morning, by Pompey: B. f. by Sky Ball, 
B. f. by Barre Granite, Feb. 21. 
Mare to Andy K. 
Calumet Farm, Warren Wright, Lexington 
Glynna, by *Epinard: Ch. c. 
B. c. by *Blenheim 
II, March 14. Mare to Chance Play 
Lady Higloss, by Ladkin: B. 
Slow and Easy, by Colin: Ch. f. by Sun Teddy, March 6. 
March 11. Mare to Chance Play. 
Mare to Big Pebble. 
*Blenheim 
Claiborne Farm, A. B. a Paris, Ky. 
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*Agnes Fair, by Fairway: B. f. by Gallant Fox, March 
2. Mare to Gallant Fox. (Belair Stud.) 

Camelot, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by Stimulus, Feb. 
24. Mare to Blue Larkspur. (Marshall Field.) 

Esposa, by Espino: Ch. f. by Stimulus, March 3. Mare 
to Johnstown. (William Ziegler, Jr.) 

Flawless, by Gallant Fox: B. c. by *Jacopo, March 8. 
Mare to *Jacopo. (A. B. Hancock, Jr.) 

Fleam, by General Lee: B. c. by *Sir Gallahad III, 
March 2. Mare to *Blenheim II. 

Flving Song, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. f. by *Rhodes 
— March 4. Mare to *Blenheim II. (Belair 

ud. 

Grade, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by *Rhodes Scholar, 

March 9. Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. 


*Hunting Scene, by *Bahram: B. f. by Gallant Fox, 
March 8. Mare to Stimulus. 
My Risk, by Campfire: Ch. f. by Stimulus, March 7. 


Mare to Stimulus. (Nydrie Stables.) 
*Nadushka, by Vatout: B. f. by *Jacopo, March 5. Mare 
to *Mahmoud. (G. H. Fairhurst.) 
Stony Stare, by Campfire: B. c. by Fighting Fox, Feb. 
23. Mare to Gallant Fox. 
Sun Gamonia, by *Sun Briar: B. f. by *Sir Gallahad III, 
eb. 25. Mare to *Sir Gallahad IIT. 


Coldstream Farm, Lexington 
Laila Wild, by Big Blaze: Br. c. by *Bull Dog, March 9. 
Mare to Reaping Reward. 


Ellerslie Farm, A. B. Hancock, Charlottesville, Va. 


Harlem Belle, by The Porter: B. f. by Good Goods, 
March 2. Mare to Pompey. (Brookmeade Stable.) 
Hayai, by Delhi: B. c. by Flares, Feb. 26. Mare to 

Flares. 
Permission. by General Lee: B. f. by Tintagel, Feb. 22. 
Mare to Tintagel. 
Greentree Stable, Lexington 
Absent Minded, by *St. Germans: Br. f. by Mr. Bones, 


March 7. Mare to Third Degree. 

*Curtain Call, by Apelle: B. c. by Questionnaire, March 
10. Mare to Third Degree. 

Dabchick, by *Royal Minstrel: Br. f. by *Jacopo, March 
8. Mare to *Blenheim II. 

*Scarlett O'Hara, by Manna: B. f. 
12. Mare to Questionnaire. 

Hurstland Farm, Charles Nuckols, Midway, Ky. 

Cousin Doll, by *Baigneur: Ch. f. by Jacomar, March 12. 
Mare to *Heliopolis. 

Donna Jo, by Pompey: Ch. c. by Menow, Feb. 25. Mare 
to King Cole. 


Meadowview Farms, F. W. Armstrong, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
*Alexandria, by Pharos: Br. c. by *Easton, Feb. 2 


to *Easton. 
| Lass, by Reigh Count: B. ec. 


22. Mare to *Easton. 


by Granville, March 


2. Mare 
by Case Ace, 


Pm Fritters, by *Sun Briar: Br. c. by *Easton, Feb. 26. 
Mare to *Easton. 
Sweet Nothings, by Gainsborough: B. c. by *Easton, 


March 6. Mare to *Easton. 


Mineola Farm, E. Gay Drake, Lexington 
Latch Key, by Mad Hatter: B. f. by Hash, March 8. 
Mare to Sweep Like. 
Miss Morocco, by Stimulus: Ch. f. by Only One, March 
10. Mare to Sweep Like. 
Nitten Nancy, by *Axenstein: B. c. by Sweep Like, Feb. 
22. Mare to Lovely Night. 
Sadie Greenock, by Greenock: B. c. by Sweep Like, Feb. 
2 Mare to Sweep Like. 
Yankee Princess, by Ballot: B. c. by Menow, March 11. 
— to Sweep Like. (E. G. Drake and H. P. Head- 
ey.) 
Patchen Wilkes Farm, J. A. Goodwin, Lexington 
Katrina, by *Brown Prince II: B. f. by Chance Play, 
March 10. Mare to Balladier. 
Taj Bibi, by *Sickle: Ch. f. by Omaha, March 11. 
to Balladier. 
Plum Creek Ranch, Mrs. Reginald Sinclaire, 
Larkspur, Colo. 
Pomphil, by Pompey: B. f. by Tiger, Feb. 23. Mare to 
Brevity. 
Riverside Farm, Miss Mary DeWitt Snyder, Lexington 
Cuba Libra, by American Flag: Ch. c. by Flying Scot, 
Feb. 6. (James G. Henderson.) 
Rolling Hills Farm, W. G. McCarty, Chatsworth, Calif. 
Island Dress, by Mad Hatter: B. c. by *Troubo, Feb. 14. 
Mare to Lassator. 
Mynah, by Stimulus: Br. c. Moon IV, Jan. 
23. Mare to Lassator. 
Stoner Creek —_ J. D. Hertz, Paris, Ky. 
Quickly, ‘ Haste: B. c. by Reigh Count, March 12. 
Mare to Reigh Count. 


Mare 


by *Hunter's 


to 
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MARYLAND 


Some Rumors 


ACTS from Maryland last week were scanty, 

rumors were as plentiful as usual. 

Facts: The Maryland Jockey Club, in a letter 
to the Racing Commission, appealed for an in- 
crease in allotment of dates not only for itself 
but for other tracks, pointing out that with only 
30 days of racing the State could hardly hold its 
position in the sport against outside competition; 
Governor O’Conor announced he would support 
legislation to lift the present restriction of 30 
days to one track, anu that he favored the grant- 
ing of as much as 50 uays to Pimlico (for part of 
tne Bowie and Havre de Grace meetings), but 
tnat he wanted to keep the present limitation of 
100 racing days a year on the four major Mary- 
land tracks. 

Rumors: The Baltimore Sun’s Don Reed, closely 
in touch with the racing situation, and alarmed 
lest racing in Marylanu be made the permanent 
victim of a “‘squeeze play” as the result of war- 
time curtailments, guessed that if the ban on 
pleasure driving is lifted, Bowie would run a 12- 
or 13-day meeting this spring either at its own 
plant or at Laurel Park; that all of the half-mile 
courses excepe .imonium wou.d run; that Havre 
de Grace would ask for 19 days in the fall; that 
Laurel Park would run its 25 days as usual; that 
Pimlico and Bowie would run about as usual in 
the fall. 

A rather humorous note came from Annapolis 
during a meeting of a committee from the House 
of Delegates, when someone suggested that the 
State build a centrally located race track and 
lease it for race meetings. This was not much 
below par for a legislator, though it might sub- 
ject an outsiuer to a sanity hearing. The diver- 
sion of labor and materials to the building of a 
race track now would just about be all that 
Maryland’s troubled racing needs. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bay Meadows 


HE 25-day meeting which is in progress at 

Bay Meadows got through its twelfth day of 
racing March 13, and had apparently settled down 
to regularity. It is not approaching last fall’s 
highly successful venture, of course, but distribu- 
tion is down also. Complete pari-mutuel figures 
for the first part of the meeting are not yet avail- 
able, but the fragmentary reports received indi- 
cate that the meeting is about as well supported 
as were those of 1938 and 1939. Betting on March 
6 totaled $258,774, and that on the off days was 
ranging from $100,000 to about $135,000. 

The racing on March 13 was featured by a 
$1,200 overnight handicap, which drew a field of 
only five. The winner was Mill B Stable’s *End- 
ed, an Irish-bred son of Felicitation which was 
getting his second successive success at the meet- 
ing. He was held at odds-on and won in a can- 
ter, being the second odds-on favorite to win dur- 
ing the day. 

All of the factors which made the management 
of the track something of a nightmare during the 
first weeks seem to have been accounted for, and 
no further surprises were in prospect. 
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Thoroughbred Club Election 


At its annual election meeting, held March 13 
at the Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, the Thorough- 
bred Club of America elected James C. Stone 
president, Charles A. Asbury vice president, Alex 
Bower secretary-treasurer, and selected the fol- 
lowing directors: Thomas Piatt, Thomas Carr 
Piatt, Dan B. Midkiff, Olin Gentry, Charles A. 
Kenney, Thomas B. Cromwell, Thomas R. Under- 
wood. J. Cal Milam and Dr. E. W. Hagyard were 
made honorary vice presidents. 

Mr. Stone, who owns a breeding establishment 
in Madison County, Kentucky, is a resident of 
Lexington, and has been more prominent in farm- 
ing circles than in racing. An able executive, he 
was president of the Burley Tobacco Growers Co- 
Operative Association, and was chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board during the administration of 
Herbert Hoover. In partnership with his brother, 
Sam H. Stone, of Louisville, he owns the stallion 
Syl’s Jimmy, which stands at Warner L. Jones’ 
Hermitage Farm near Louisville. 

The new vice president, Mr. Asbury, is a breed- 
er of many years’ standing. Most of the products 
of his Hedgewood Farm, near Lexington, go to 
the yearling sales at Lexington or Saratoga, but 
he has also raised horses for various owners. Mr. 
Bower is sports editor of the Lexington Leader. 

As president Mr. Stone succeeds Ira Drymon. 
As secretary Mr. Bower succeeds Neville Dunn, 
who had been secretary-treasurer of the club 
since 1934. 


« « » » 


Editorial Opinion 


Racing is usually happiest when it can stay off 
the editorial pages. But last week, spurred by 
comment from its own sports writer, Bill Leiser 
(who is not ordinarily a racing writer), the San 
Francisco Chronicle commented editorially, on 
the no-parking ban at Bay Meadows: 


We believe the authorities in charge of rubber 
conservation and gas rationing are guilty of dis- 
criminatory tactics against racing until they are 
willing to apply similar restrictions to the movies, 
dance halls, bars, road houses, and other places of 
entertainment reached by auto. 


«« »» 


Sortie's Son's 2-Year-Olds 


The first crop of H. G. Shoemaker’s Sortie’s 
Son to reach racing age is at Louisville being 
prepared for the spring racing season there. 
Sortie’s Son, a winner in three years, is an 8- 
year-old orown horse by Sortie—Lyddite, by Mc- 
Kinley, and is standing at Mr. Shoemaker’s farm 
near Falmouth, Ky. Among the 2-year-olds is 
Victory Wise, out of Wise Bessa, winner of the 
Clipsetta Stakes and Latonia Oaks. 


«« »» 


Turf Takes Care of Its Own 


Carroll Schilling, who won the Kentucky Derby 
with Worth in 1912, and was a prominent jockey 
of that time, was picked up on a street in Ja- 
maica, L. I., recently, and was treated at a hospi- 
tal before being allowed to go home. His ailment 
was malnutrition. 
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POLL 


By Our Readers 


Bi 


Why A Quit Racing 


Editor, THE BLOOD-HORSE: 

The American Trainers Association wishes to 
congratulate you most heartily on your excellent 
editorial “Time for Action’? in THE BLOOD-HORSE 
of February 27. You have presented your recom- 
mendations in a clear, forceful manner that 
should spur some of the racing associations to 
action. Our organization is vitally interested in 
what you say because (1) we feel that only 
through better races can we have better racing; 
(2) we have advocated for many years more races 
for the medium-class horses and a purse distribu- 
tion that is based on the vaiue and class of the 
horses competing. In our opinion it is most un- 
fortunate that our pleas have been “heard” by 
“deaf” ears. We sincerely hope that your edi- 
torial will not be “read” by “blind” eyes. 

Actually this is an owners and breeders’ prob- 
lem and it is they who should fight it through to 
a satisfactory solution. Don’t let any one tell you 
that it can’t be solved, because every fair-minded 
and progressive trainer knows that it can, just as 
every fair-minded and progressive racing secre- 
tary knows that it can. 

It would be grossly unfair to blame all the rac- 
ing secretaries although they are the ones who 
write the races. It is unfair likewise to blame 
entirely the heads of the associations although 
they determine the policies of the tracks over 
which they preside. Only recently the president 
of one of our oldest and most respected racing 
associations stated that he was in favor of just 
the things that you propose in your editorial. His 
racing secretary, however, is opposed to any 
changes in his method of programming races and 
being under long-term contract his opposition is 
difficult to overcome. On the other hand, the 
writer recalls a general manager who instructed 
his racing secretary to publish “extra’’ races a 
week in advance, all races were to be claiming 
races with the top claiming price $1,000. This 
particular secretary, however, was most anxious 
to try to “put on” maiden and condition races as 


Kantar Aid, b. c., 4, by *Kantar—Emer- 
For Sale: gency Aid, by Man o’ War. Sound, never 
fired, suitable for racing or breeding purposes. Priced 
to sell. Address Ira Drymon, Gallaher Farm, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Hl. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 
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extras. So, it is six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. 

Probably the sensible solution would be for all 
interested owners, breeders and trainers to corral 
the association heads and their racing secretaries 
and stage a battle royal on the subject. Since the 
racing associations are already corralled in the 
T. R. A. it might be easier and more advisable to 
tackle them first and alone. 

Of course, the immediate reaction to more con- 
dition races, which would naturally mean fewer 
claiming races, is that such a change would be a 
direct biow to the little man of racing, the “poor” 
horseman, who owns the cheap horse, and that 
he would howl his head off at this great injustice. 
Fear of such a reaction can be easily removed by 
a study of facts and figures. Under the present 
racing scheme the premium is on the cheap horse 
whose opportunities for earning power are out of 
all proportion to his value. The enclosed statis- 
tics compiled by Mr. Preston Burch and taken 
from past performances in two editions of the 
Morning Telegraph show what golden eggs a real- 
ly cheap horse can lay during one season. Com- 
pare with these the earnings of horses of medium 
grade and see what a terribly good fix the man 
with the cheap horse is in. (While records are 
not available from which statistics on the medium 
horse can be obtained the earnings of eight horses 
known to ke in the $4,000 to $6,000 class are tabu- 
lated and enclosed. ) 


Ihow-Class Horses 


Claiming 
; Starts Price Winnings 
Frontier Jane, b. m., 4__._--_-30 $1,060-1,250 $7,320 
Flaming High, b. g., 5-.-__-_-32 1,000 
Bhaygram, br. g¢., 4........_..16 1,500 Mostly 
Miss Discovery, br. m., 4_- 1,250-1,500 
1,250-1,600 
White Hat, ch. g., 8_ 1,000-1,250 
Dare Bunny. b. g., 7 aie 1,0C0-1,600 
Largo Mint, b. c., 1.000 
Cherriko, br. f., 4------ 1,200-1,250 
Bettys Bobby, b. g., 1,000-1,250 
Black Time, blk. ~ 1,250-1,500 
Flourtown, b. g.. 1,000-1,500 
Ballast Reef, br. g 1,000-1,500 
Axeison, br. g., 5....-.-.-- 1,200-1,250 
Chattman, @., 5 1,000-1,850 
Heno Lion, blk. g., 7---- 800-1,000 
Say Nomore, br. f., 3...-------33 1,000-1,500 
New Englander, b. g., 4-------33 1,250-1,560 
eck, On. @.,. 4......... 1,000-1,500 
Memory Book, ch. g., 9------ 1,000-1,200 
Medium-Class Horses 

Starts Winnings 
$9,140 
7,565 
*Half Crown, y 6,970 
4,700 
6 300 


All of this, for some reason, brings to my mind 
Stephen Leacock’s essay on the human element 
in mathematics in which B was forever getting 
the best of A. I have put these characters into a 
story in order to illustrate the situation that ex- 
ists in racing today. 

A invests $10,000 in the common stock of the 
XYZ Shoestring Co. B buys $3,000 worth of the 
same stock. When dividends on the stock are de- 
clared B receives more on his investment than A 
does on his. How long do you think it took A to 
get to the president of the XYZ Shoestring Co., 
punch him in the nose, demand his rights as a 
stockholder, and have all mistakes rectified? 

Now A has always loved racing so he purchases 
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two horses for $10,000. B claims himself two for 
$3,000. At the end of the year B, through greater 
opportunities and excellent purses, earns more 
with his investment than does A. But A is now 
racing horses and someone has told him that he 
must be a good old sport, a stout old fella. So, 
instead of raising hell with the president of the 
Golden Rule Racing Associations and demanding 
that he be given at least the opportunity to real- 
ize on his investment, he meekly swallows all in- 
equities and takes his punishment in Spartan 
style. A short while later B, the happy halter- 
man, claims three more horses for a total of 
$4,250. A, however, discovers that he does not 
like horses after all, so he sells his two and buys 
a collection of etchings. Since he has always de- 
tested etchings he lives miserably ever after. 

Mr. Burch is writing you his ideas on a method 
of removing from racing the very cheapest horses 
that take up so much stall and racing room. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. GAVER, President, 
American Trainers Association 
Aiken, S. C., March 12. 


Mr. Adams’ Views 


Congratulations on the editorial “Revenue vs. 
Racing” in the March 6 issue of THE BLOopD- 
HORSE. 

The writer has consistently opposed additional 
days of racing at Suffolk Downs for the past sev- 
eral years for reasons so well expressed in your 
editorial. However, in extenuation of the recom- 
mendation of the chairman of the State Racing 
Commission for additional days of racing at Suf- 
folk Downs, let me state that his motive was not 
altogether added revenue to the Commonwealth, 
but as an anchor to the windward for the benefit 
of horsemen. 

Please bear in mind that Rockingham Park, lo- 
cated in New Hampshire, and Narragansett Park, 
located in Rhode Island, secure by far the greater 
part of their patronage from the same area as 
Suffolk Downs. Under present restrictions of 
automobile driving, it is at present still doubtful 
that one or both of the tracks located in Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire may be able to op- 
erate. If they operate, Suffolk Downs will not ex- 
tend its racing days. 

It has been stated by the management of Rock- 
ingham Park that in excess of 80 per cent of its 
patronage is drawn from the immediate territory 
of Suffolk Downs, and likewise, it has been esti- 
mated that in excess of 60 per cent of the patron- 
age of Narragansett Park is derived from the 
same territory. With the three horse tracks that 
operate in this neighborhood, together with the 
200 days of dog racing, I am sure that we have 
too much racing rather than too little, even under 
normal conditions, and would certainly oppose any 
effort to increase the amount of racing in this 
section. 

I am enclosing a schedule of the tax payments 
to Federal, State and Municipal governments re- 
quired of Suffolk Downs for the years 1940, 1941 
and 1942 (est. in part)—-our fiscal year ends 
March 31, 1943. Tax items amounting to more 
than $1,800,000 for sixty days of horse racing, as 
compared with our profits which this fiscal year 
have amounted to slightly over $200,000, and a 
purse distribution of approximately $700,000, is 
indicative of the unduly heavy tax burden which 
Thoroughbred racing has to shoulder here in 
Massachusetts—and still we are continually 
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forced to fight additional taxation proposed in 
numberless bills filed with our legislature at each 
of its sessions. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. F. ADAMS 
President, Eastern Racing Association, Inc. 
Boston, March 6. 


EASTERN RACING ASSOCIATION, INC. 
TAX PAYMENTS 
Federal, State, and Municipal 


140 1941 1942 (est.) 


Commonwealth of Mass..$ 977,321.08  $1,070,014.59 $1,259,091. 82 
Real Estate, Boston 75,048.46 65,894.40 73,898.40 
Real Estate, Revere 36,326.40 88,951.52 38 066.94 
Massachusetts Excise 600.00 16,000.00 20,000.00 
Federal Capital Stock 6,241.40 7875.00 
Federal Old 3,519.87 3,578.11 $578.11 
Federal Adm. Taxes $5,125.64 15,739.80 15,739.80 
Federal Income__- 95,893.08 217,725.94 100,000.00 
Massachusetts Unem- 
ployment = 503.63 9 660.90 660.90 
Federal Unemployment—_ 1,055.97 1,073.44 1,078.44 


For the Benefit of Horsemen 


Editor, THE BLOOD-HORSE: 

I have just read the editorial ‘Revenue vs. 
Racing” in the March 6 issue, addressed to the 
members of the Massachusetts Legislature, a 
body of which I am proud to have once been a 
member. I wish to compliment you on always 
calling them as you see them with the consequent 
benefit to your good paper and the sport of rac- 
ing. You have, however, in this instance I think 
acted rather hurriedly. 

You mention Mr. Charles Francis Adams, an 
executive head of Suffolk Downs. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, one of our leading citizens and an 


Worms... 
HAVEN’T A CHANCE! 


Worms—the worst enemy the horse knows— 
can now be eliminated safely, thoroughly, and 
without the loss of a single day’s training with 


Thoroughbred Strongylezine 


This safe, non-toxic remedy is recommended 
by trainers like Hirsch Jacobs and many lead- 
ing breeders. Strongylezine requires no tub- 
ing, drenching or starving...and can be used 
with confidence for sucklings, brood mares, 
yearlings and horses in training. Big advan- 
tage: it never lays a horse up or even puts him 
off his feed. 

Price $3 per bottle, $30 per dozen. 
From your dealer or sent direct, 
postpaid. Send name of dealer 
when ordering by mail. Receive 
free booklet “Worms in Horses.” 
P. O. Box 300, Lima, Pa. 


California Representative 
KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA, CAL. 


REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
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Ex-Secretary of the Navy, has nothing to do with 
Suffolk Downs. You allude, of course, to Charles 
F. Adams who is also treasurer of the First Na- 
tional Stores. These two men, as far as I know, 
claim no relationship. 

The reason for asking for more days of racing 
in 1943 (for emergency only) was because of the 
possibility of Narragansett and Rockingham not 
being able to hold their meetings or any part of 
their meetings. As a new member of the Massa- 
chusetts Racing Commission, recently appointed 
by Governor Saltonstall, I voted for the extra 
days (for emergency only) thinking it would give 
the horsemen more racing, with the consequent 
benefit to them. 

Massachusetts is in rather a different position 
from most States. Revenue from dog racing ex- 
ceeds the revenue from horse racing by a consid- 
erable amount. 

The total take-out on horse racing from Suffolk 
Downs and three State Fairs for the year 1942 
was $2,989,391.30, whereas the total take-out from 
dog tracks for the same period was $4,369,689.75. 
Of these amounts on the horses the State received 
$1,007,915.05 and on the dogs the State received 
$1,366,889.83. The association’s share on horses 
was $1,981,476.25, whereas from the dogs the as- 
sociation’s share was $3,022,799.92. Consequently, 
you can see that the latter are very strong po- 
litically. Horse racing during the year received 
77 days against 200 days for dog racing. 

I happen to be among the original petitioners 
for horse racing in Massachusetts and I am sorry 
to say that since its inception I have very seldom 
heard anything said in regard to bettering the 
position of the horsemen. I have never heard 
anyone ever speak in behalf of owners of grey- 
hounds. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Perhaps when things are settled down, common 
sense from the many angles involved will elim- 
inate long parades and other evils so prevalent in 
New England, and that the horsemen and owners 
of the greyhounds will receive larger purses and 
other benefits that are rightfully due them. 

Faithfully yours, 
BAYARD TUCKERMAN, JR. 
Boston, March 9. 


Emergency Measure 


Editor, THE BLOOD-HORSE: 

I have read with much interest your fine edi- 
torial entitled ‘“‘Revenue vs. Racing” in your issue 
of Saturday, March 6, 1943. I agree with the 
sentiments expressed—-and have high regard for 
your motive in writing the same, namely the 
preservation of racing. We, here in Massachu- 
setts, are activated by the same motives. 

At the outset—-and in order that you may have 
the complete story back of this recommendation 
of the Massachusetts State Racing Commission, 
which is the subject of your editorial—let me say 
that this bi specifically provides that this in- 
crease from 90 to 120 days of horse racing in each 
year shall be effective only until 60 days after the 
Governor with the consent and advice of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, proclaims the present emergency 
ended. I am enclosing a copy of the bill as rec- 
ommended and filed. 

Within 45 miles of the City of Boston there are 
three tracks located—-Suffolk Downs at East Bos- 
ton, Narragansett Park at Pawtucket, R. I., and 
Rockingham Park at Salem, N. H. These three 
mile tracks, even though located as they are and 
divided by state boundaries, under different com- 
missions and different racing laws, have never 


Hagyard & Hagyard 


145-147 East Short Street 
Lexington Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Veterinary 


Supplies 


Use1 and Recommended by Racing Stables 
and Breeding Farms Everywhere 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for the past 12 
years with most successful results. The remedies we used most 
were, Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic Remedy, Fever 
Remedy and Cough Remedy, always with success. We expect to 
continue the use of these remedies, for they have been of great 
help to our farms. 

(Signed) HARRIE B. SCOTT, Manager 
Faraway Farms 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for a number of 
years with much success. Remedies used most: Fever Remedy and 
Anodyne Sweat Absorbent. We can cheerfully recommend them to 
anyone needing them for anything for which they are prescribed. 

(Signed) HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
Beaumont Farm 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST 


“BULL DOG | 


Bay or brown, 1927, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, | 
by Spearmint | 


BOOK FULL | 


REAPING REWARD 


Brown, 1934, by *Sickle—Dustwhirl, by Sweep 
BOOK FULL 


“HELIOPOLIS 


Bay, 1936, by Hyperion—Drift, by Swynford 
$250 LIVE FOAL | 


*Heliopolis entered the stud in 1941 and his first foals are 
yearlings. As a race horse *Heliopolis was a top colt. His sire, 
Hyperion, has been England’s leading sire for the last three seasons 
and was second on the list in 1939 when he had only two crops 
racing. 


COLDSTREAM STUD 


Lexington Kentucky | 


= 


Po 


ome 


Saturday, March 20, 1943 


operated in competition with each other. Nor is 
there any intention of bringing about competition 
at this stage. 

It is generally conceded that the three tracks 
are supported mainly by residents of Massachu- 
setts. By actual count on representative days, 
before the restriction on driving, it was found 
that 80 per cent of the automobiles parked at 
Rockingham Park and 62 per cent of those parked 
at Narragansett Park bore Massachusetts plates. 
In addition two trains left the North Station at 
Boston on each racing day direct to Rockingham 
—and two or more special trains per racing day 
left the South Station for Narragansett. 

The racing season in New England usually runs 
from about the middle of April until the middle 
of November. During the year of 1942 the racing 
season in New England consisted of 191 racing 
days at mile tracks, of which 59 were run in 
Massachusetts. 

At the time this bill was filed for an increase in 
the maximum number of days for the duration of 
the present emergency applications were before 
this Commission for a 60-day meeting at Suffolk 
Downs and for a 30-day meeting at Great Bar- 
rington, a half-mile track. 

The Commission felt that with the fine location 
of Suffolk Downs, served as it is by tunnel train 
and street car service direct to the track from 
downtown Boston, and with the ban on pleasure 
driving, it might well be that Suffolk Downs 
would be .n a position to operate whereas Rock- 
ingham or Narragansett might not be able to 
open their meetings. 

This thought was in line with plans then being 
discussed at other tracks such as the transfer of 
meetings to Pimlico, the transfer of the Keene- 
land meeting to Churchill Downs, the transfer 
of the Saratoga meeting to a metropolitan track, 
etc. The Commission certainly had no idea then, 
nor has it now, of any competition with either of 
these two tracks located outside of Massachu- 
setts. 

However, I say frankly that the Commission is 
interested in revenue to the Commonwealth. If it 
were not for the revenue there would be no racing 
in this Commonwealth—-and believe that this is 
true in many other states where racing is legal- 
ized with the pari-mutuel system of wagering. 
At the same time the Commission does not wish 
to be accused of being short-sighted—or acting in 
a manner that will in any way injure racing or 
the ensuing revenue. 

In arriving at a decision on this recommenda- 
tion the Commission also had in mind what hap- 
pened to the horsemen in one other state when it 
was decided to close down one meeting and to 
cancel another due to open at a later date. We 
certainly do not want a repetition of this here in 
Massachusetts. 

With these additional days available to the 
Commission it was felt that Massachusetts would 
be in a position to provide the horsemen with an 
opportunity to adjust themselves and plan their 
next move, and not find themselves stranded at 
the close of the Suffolk meeting——about the mid- 
dle of July—-with nowhere to go. 

Please be assured that if racing is conducted 
at Rockingham and Narragansett during this 
year, these additional days of racing requested 
will not be used. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
STATE RACING COMMISSION. 
Charles F. Connors, Chairman. 
Boston, March 12. 
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DIAVOLO 


Chestnut, 1925, by Whisk Broom II— 
Vexatious, by Peter Pan 


$200 Return 


Diavolo has sired such horses as Teufel, 
White Cockade, Mars Shield, Lavengro, 
Matterhorn, Scurry, Faust, Witchlike, Dev- | 
il’s Crag, Misled, Whiskolo, Poppadeets, | 
Miss Diavolo, and others. | 


MARCHMONT FARM 


Paris Charlton Clay Kentucky 


BLUE FLYER 


(Property of John Marsch) 

Bay, 1937, by Blue Larkspur—Chicleight, by *Chicle 
Brother to stakes winners Lightspur and Blue Delight and half- 
brother to the winners Darky’s Dream and Chiclard. 

BLUE FLYER started but once at two, and was twice first and 
three times second in his only five starts at three. He was a fast 
horse, winning at six — in 1:1145 and being second to War 

Beauty at a mile in 1: 

Chicleight, dam of BLUE FLYER, was a stakes winner of $13,- 

550 and is half-sister to the stakes winners Siskin and Hygro. 
Rudy Light, grandam of BLUE FLYER, won the Clipsetta Stakes. 

FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Standing at 


CRESTWOOD FARM 


(Thomas Carr Piatt) 


Spurr Pike LEXINGTON, KY. Phone 2942 


BEAUMONT FARM STALLIONS 


1943 Season 


MENOW 


Bay, 1935, by *Pharamond II—Alcibiades, 
by Supremus 
$1,000 Return 
Seventeen foals in Menow's first crop became 2- 
year-olds on January 1, 1942. Thirteen have won. 
Including the non-winners, the 16 foals which 
have raced have won 20 per cent of their starts. 
Three are stakes winners. Eight, or 50 per cent, 
of the starters have earned money in stakes. 


*PHARAMOND II 


(Property of Beauside Stud, Inc.) 
Br. h., 1925, by Phalaris—Selene, by Chaucer 
$500 Return 


SIR DAMION 


(Property of Hal Price Headley and Jay D. Weil) 
B. h., 1934, by *Sir Gallahad IlI—Ommiad, 
by *Omar Khayyam 
$100 Return 


Return privilege is allowed only for the year 
1944, if the mare does not have a live foal from 
service in 1943. Should the stallion die or be 
unfit for service in 1944 money will be refunded. 
The physical condition of any mare coming to 
the above stallions is subject to approval by me. 
Fees to be paid July 1, 1943. 


HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
BEAUMONT FARM 


Lexington Kentucky 
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NAMES 
G. D. Widener's Names 


ROM George D. Widener, owner of Old Kenney 
Farm, Lexington, comes a note with a list of 
his 2-year-olds and their names, which were sug- 


gested by readers of THE BLOOD-HORSE. They 
are: 

Colts 
Lucky Draw, by Jack High—Tatanne, by St. James. 


Fleettown, by Jamestown—High Fleet, 
Wayoff, by St. James—Miles Away, 
Platter, by Pilate—Let’s Dine, by Jack High. 
Restriction, by Burgoo King—Finita, by St. James. 
“a Step, by Jack High—Anne Odette, by *Pharamond 


by John P. Grier. 


by Jack High. 
by Gallant Fox. 


Puritan, by Jamestown—Straightlace, 


Who Goes There, by *Challenger II—After Dark, by 
Pompey. 
Fillies 
Roseville, by Jamestown—Rosebloom, by *Chicle. 


High Legend, by Jack High—tTittanite, by Dark Legend. 
Parasun, by Jamestown—Sun Parafiance, by *Sun Briar. 
Inundation, by Johnstown—Valkara, by Gallant Fox. 
Vietta, by Jamestown—Sovietta, by *Stefan the Great. 
Your Grace, by Jamestown—*Duchess of Marlborough, 
by *Teddy. 
Santa Stefana, 
Great. 


by St. James—Stefana, by *Stefan the 


« « »» 


Western Canadian Dates 


Dates for the meetings at Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Alberta have been set for 1943, pre- 
senting minor variations from those of last year. 
Most important meetings, of course, are those at 
Whittier and Polo Park, both located at Winnipeg, 
and offering such events as the Whittier Park 
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Speers, Western Canada, and Polo Park Handi- 
caps, Winnipeg Futurity, and Canadian Derby, the 
latter, with $5,000 added, being the richest of the 
group. The date schedule: 


Track Opens Closes Days 
Calgary May 15 May 22 7 
Whittier Park May 28 June 12 14 
Polo Park June 19 July 5 14 
Calgary July 7 July 10 H 
Saskatoon July 12 July 17 6 
Regina July 19 July 24 6 


In this schedule the first Calgary meeting re- 
places that held last season at Chinook Park, and 
the usual meeting at Edmonton is not provided 
for. 


«« »» 


Four Ruled Off 


Tardily reported is the action of the California 
Horse Racing Board January 22, in ruling off the 
Turf Jockey F. Becker, Jockey Agent Leslie 
Joffrion, Trainers Arden L. Van Nort and John F. 
Miller. The four rulings were for offenses against 
rule 309 of the California rules of racing. The 
Board specified that Jockey Becker was found to 
have a battery in his possession, that Agent 
Joffrion had attempted to induce a groom to ad- 
minister a stimulant to a horse under his care, 
did not specify the exact offense charged to the 
two trainers. 


« « » » 


THE condition of Louis Feustel, injured during 
the winter in a freak automobile accident, is re- 
ported from Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami, 
as very much improved. 


LADYSMAN 


(Property of Cleaveland Putnam) 
Chestnut, 1930, by Pompey—Lady Belle, by *Polymelian 

Ladysman is sire of 21 winners of 8115 races of 
1942, including HEARTMAN, winner of seven races 
and FIVE straight handicaps. He had five 2-year- 
old winners of 12 races. 

Ladysman was the champion 2-year-old of his 
year. He won $134,310 including the Arlington 
Futurity, Hopeful, Grand Union Hotel and United 
States Hotel Stakes. He also won the Suburban 
Handicap, beating Equipoise. He was second in 
the Futurity, Preakness, Saratoga Special and 
Santa Anita Handicap. He is sire of stakes win- 
ners. including a winner of the Arlington Futurity. 


$500 LIVE COLT—$150 LIVE FILLY 


OLYMPUS 


(Property of Barrington Stable) 

Chestnut, 1935, by Gallant Fox—*Periwinkle 11, by Clarissimus 

Olympus was foaled in America but sent to Eng- 
land for racing. At two he started twice, and at 
three won the Beaver Plate (1%, miles), St. James’ 
Plate (1'2 miles) and was second in the Derby 
Trial Stakes. At four he won the London Cup 
(15g miles), and was returned to the United States 
to win the Bryan and O'Hara Memorial Handicap 
at 1 3-16 miles. He raced here at five and six, be- 
ing second in the Excelsior Handicap and Grey 
Lag Handicap in 1941. In 1942, at seven, he won 
four races, including the Merchants’ and Citizens’ 
Handicap; also was second in the Excelsior Handi- 
cap and third in the Widener and Miami Beach 
Handicaps and Saratoga Cup. His earnings total 
approximately $40,090. He is full brother to the 
stakes winner Perifox 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Almahurst Farm 


ALMAHURST FARM 


(HENRY H. KNIGHT) 


Address Inquiries to MARVIN CHILDS, Manager 


GALLAHADION 


(Property of Mrs. Ethel V. Mars) 
Bay, 1937, by *Sir Gallahad 111—Countess Time, by Reigh Count 
Gallahadion was retired from racing in the 
spring of 1942. He started but five times at two | 
and was once second. At three, he started 17 
times, winning five, being four times second and 
once third. He defeated Bimelech in the Kentucky 


Derby, won the San Vicente Handicap and _ fin- 
ished second in the rie me Classic and Derby 
Trial Stakes. He was third in the Preakness. 


Gallahadion narrowly missed being a winner of 
$100,000, his earnings totaling $92,620. His sire has 
led the American list four times and his dam is a 
daughter of Reigh Count, sire of 1942's top 2-year- 
old colt, Count Fleet. 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


EASY MON 


(Property of Almahurst Farm) 
Bay, 1936, by *Pharamond 1|—Sltow and Easy, by Colin 

Easy Mon had his first season at stud in 1942. 
He raced four seasons and was an extremely fast 
horse, winning the Jerome Handicap at a mile in 
1:3545. He also won the Phoenix Handicap and 
was third in the Ben Ali, Crete, and Rennert Hand- 
icaps. In all he won 15 races and $25,780. His sire 
is sire of Menow and other stakes winners. His 
dam won at two and three including the Medina 
Handicap. She set a new track record winning an 
overnight race. At stud she also has produced the 
stakes winner *Crossbow II and Gosum and other 
winners. She is sister to Modest, winner of the 
Grainger Memorial Handicap. 


FREE TO APPROV ED MARES 


Nicholasville, Ky. 


Saturday, March 20, 1943 


| 


| 


ELMENDORF FARM, Inc. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


JOSEPH E. WIDENER, Chairman of the Board 
P. A. B. WIDENER, President 


Due to the war, the fees for all stallions standing at Elmendorf Farm for the 
season of 1943, with the exception of “Sickle, whose book already is full, will 
be reduced 50 per cent below their fees for 1942. 


The Following Stallions Will Stand at Elmendorf Farm for the Season of 1943: 


“SICKLE, brown, 1924, by Phalaris—Selene, by 


Chaucer $1,500 
Book Full 


CHANCE SHOT, bay, 1924, by Fair Play—* Quelle 
Chance, by Ethelbert $ 500 


UNBREAKABLE, brown, 1935, by *Sickle—* Blue 
Glass, by *Prince Palatine $ 250 


ROMAN, bay, 1937, by *Sir Gallahad III- 
*Buckup, by Buchan $ 200 


HASTE, bay, 1923, by *Maintenant—Miss 
Malaprop, by *Meddler $ 250 
(Haste will stand at Timberlawn Farm, E. K. Thomas, Paris, Ky.) 


One year’s return privilege for any mare that fails to get with foal. Veterinary 
certificate to be sent with mare when coming for first service. 
All fees payable July 1, 1943. 


Address Communications To 


P. A. B. WIDENER 


Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 
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AN ANNUAL REPORT 


Major Thomas H. McCreery, president of the 
Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective Associa- 
tion, has requested THE BLOOD-HORSE to publish 
the following report from that organization for 
1942, to get it before the racing public. 


HE Horseman’s Benevolent and Protective As- 

sociation is at the present time an organiza- 
tion of 4,000 racing men, many of them with years 
of experience. The object of this organization 
primarily is to co-operate with racing commis- 
sions, racing associations, and their officials in all 
their efforts for better racing and racing condi- 
tions at all times, also to create and establish a 
fund to provide for benevolent and charitable 
acts in all its phases, which are many. 

The official structure begins with a national 
president whose board of directors consists of the 
vice presidents who head each sectional branch 
of the organization and the members of each 
branch elect their own board of directors. Each 
branch has one secretary and bonded treasurer 
who draws a small salary to do all the very im- 
portant work and is the only paid employee. 
These branches cover the majority of race tracks 
in the United States. The association has its con- 
stitution and by-laws which cannot be broken ex- 
cept by action of its national board. The funds 
needed for this association are, under the by-laws, 
collected from its members by giving one per cent 
of each purse or stakes won by horses owned or 
trained by our members but this percentage can- 
not exceed $10 on any one race. 

The various racing associations have been very 
generous with their donations to carry on this 
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charitable work. At the beginning of the year of 
1942 all branches of the organization combined 
had a balance of $13,901.39 and during the year 
collected $35,278.11. The disbursement for or- 
ganization needs and charity was $20,868.84 and 
the retirement of 61 horses which had become use- 
less as race horses cost $5,145, leaving a balance, 
as of January 1, 1943, of $23,165.66. 

So far in the year of 1943, in addition to the 
many benevolent charities, the gas rationing and 
suspension of racing in Florida has created many 
extra requests to this organization for charity 
and also temporary relief. During the year of 
1942 many requests for changes to benefit all 
horsemen were sent and favorably acted upon by 
various racing associations, which were received 
with many thanks by our members. This as- 
sociation and its members during the year of 1942 
collected and gave $42,000 for war charities and 
assisted in many ways in the collection of over 
$3,000,000 for war relief funds. 

And now facing the new developments of the 
various war emergency funds we find many other 
activities which demand our attention and best 
efforts during the year of 1943, such as blood 
banks for the Red Cross, to give and assist in the 
collection of funds ‘for the Red Cross and other 
war relief associations. 

THOMAS H. MCCREERY, President 


«« »» 


JOCKEY ALFRED ROBERTSON, who gave up the 
saddle to report for induction into the Army, has 
had to change his plans again. A broken foot suf- 
fered in a spill caused the Army to refuse him, 
and he will report to Trainer Hugh Fontaine at 
Aiken in April. 


Owned by W. Arnold Hanger 
Bay, 1933, by Victorian—Dinah Did, by Colin 
| Stakes Winner in Four Seasons 


HE DID raced six seasons, was a stakes win- 
ner in four. He placed in stakes in one other 
season. He Did won over all kinds of tracks 
from fast to sloppy, had fine speed and could go 
over a route. 

HE DID has every qualification to get sons 
and daughters with tremendous speed and which 
can run and win over any sort of track. He en- 
tered the stud in 1941 and got 80 per cent of his 


mares in foal. 
$300 FOR LIVE FOAL 
Standing At 


HARTLAND FARM 


Versailles (H. P. Mason) Kentucky 


LOVELY NIGHT 


(Property of Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark) 
Bay, 1936, by Pilate—Snooze, by Peter Pan 


Lovely Night was a winner in three of the four seasons he raced, 
a stakes winner in two seasons. He won 14 races and $55,660, 
was five times second, five times third. 

Although not a stakes winner at two, Lovely Night was a colt of 
stakes class, won the Sultana and Big Blaze Handicaps, three al- 
lowance races, was second in Great American Stakes, Remsen Handi- 
cap, and third in Ardsley Handicap. At three he won Constitution, 
Queens County, Empire City, and Butler Handicaps. At six in 
1942 he won the Amagansett Handicap, Cagliostro Hurdle Handi- 
cap, Shillelah Steeplechase, was second in Broad Hollow Steeple- 
chase Handicap. He injured his ankle in the last named race and 
was retired. 

Private Contract 
Standing At 
ELSMEADE FARM 
Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 


REMOLINO 


Bay, 1934 
By Ariel—Flying Dust, by High Cloud 
(Owned by King Ranch) 


Remolino was a race horse with tremendous speed. He won his 
only starts at two. He went wrong in training, but was brought 
back to the races and was unplaced in three starts as a 3-year-old, 
was third in his only start at four. 

Remolino was bred to a few mares in Texas in 1939, one of 
the get from that season at stud racing in 1942. That starter is 
the winner of three races to date. The trials and individuality of 
his foals resulted in the stallion being moved to Kentucky where 
he was bred to 20 mares (only one owned by King Ranch) in 


1942. 
Free to Approved Mares 
Standing at MANY SPRINGS FARM 


J. HOWARD ROUSE 


Midway Phone 2041 Kentucky 


“CASTEL FUSANO 


(Property of Dr. Roberto Vieites and Mr. Ernesto Godoy) 
Bay, 1935, by *Ksar—Red Flame, by 
Vermilion Pencil 
*Castel Fusano won or was second in 10 of his 
13 starts in France, and was among the best 
French horses in his 2- and 33-year-old seasons. 
He entered the stud in 1939, has been bred to 
a few mares each year, and 90 per cent of the 
mares sent to him have got in foal. His only reg- 
istered foal from his first crop won at two last 
—_- Every mare covered by him in 1942 is in 

oal. 


Fee $200 (or private contract) 


STANDING AT HIGH HOPE FARM | 


(Douglas M. Davis) 
Lexington Kentucky | 


= 
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Ellerslie's First Champion 
(Continued from page 415.) 


the powerful Monitor, stablemate of the winner, 
third. Then Pierre Lorillard’s Parole beat him 
two lengths for the Gravesend Handicap, Green- 
land third. He won a_ handicap sweepstakes 
easily from Gen. Monroe a few days later, giving 
him 13 pounds, with Sir Walter third, and then 
ran into three straight defeats. Spark, Green- 
land, and Gen. Monroe beat him in a handicap, 
aided by some weight concessions. and George 
Lorillard’s Ferida beat him narrowly in his first 
attempt at two miles. He went to Pimlico for 
the Dixie Stakes and was beaten a length by 
Chickmore, and closed his season by winning a 
handicap on November 11 at Jerome Park, beat- 
ing Blue Lodge and Startle. It was Election Day, 
and not inappropriately a dense fog covered the 
grounds. 

Eole won eight of 19 starts at three and 
earned $10,647.50. He was the only son of 
Eolus at the races, but nevertheless placed his sire 
fifteenth on the sire list, purses then being 
smaller, of course. Little attempt has been 
made to indicate the distance of each of his 
races; with one exception, noted above, they were 
all at 11; miles or more, from 114 to 1% miles 
being the average distance. He was asked to 
carry 120 pounds once, usually ran with a good 
deal less. 

At four Eole had developed still further. He 
threw down the gage to his principal rivals, 
Gen. Monroe, Monitor, and Parole, in the 114- 
mile Great Metropolitan Handicap at Jerome Park 
and beat them easily. He had minor weight 
advantages here, but picked up a seven-pound 
penalty for the Jockey Club Handicap on June 
6, and was conceding a pound to Monitor. In a 
brilliant display of speed and stamina over the 
two-mile route he beat Monitor 12 lengths. 

His next race was for the 214-mile Coney 
Island Cup at Sheepshead Bay June 17. Under 
108 pounds he was beaten four lengths by 
Hindoo (108), with Parole trailing. Gebhard 
wasn't satisfied at all, and after the race he 
told Phil Dwyer that if he “would come over 
to the Union Club” he would match Eole against 
Hindoo for $5,000 a side. Perhaps it was done 
too much in the grand manner, for it drew 
from Dwyer, who with his brother owned one 
of the first of the great commercial stables, the 
blunt answer, “If you will come over to our 
butcher shop, we will match Hindoo against Eole 
for $10,000 a side.” 

The match didn’t materialize, for Hindoo 
never raced again, having finished himself in 
the Cup. As a result the Dwyers refused after- 
ward to race over cup courses, and since they 
controlled many of the top horses, race tracks 
were a little less disposed to schedule them. It 
is possible, if you strain a bit, to see the be- 
ginning of the decline of cup racing in the United 
States in the Coney Island Cup of 1882. 

This decline of course was not apparent in 
Eole’s time. He warmed up by giving all sorts 
of weight in a 154-mile sweepstakes and win- 
ning easily, and then took up 117 pounds for 
the 21,-mile Stirrup Cup, in which he was beaten 
by Fair Count (103) and Ella Warfield (85). 
But at Monmouth Park July 8 he won the Mon- 
mouth Cup (214 m.) easily from Girofle, with 
Monitor a distant trailer, and weights nearly 
even. 

Monitor, which Eole had now beaten three 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


cc | Flying Fox 

*Teddy________ 
Bay Ronalc 

| \Rondeau----- | Doremi 

Man o’ War__! Fair Play 

3 Lass__ | Mahubah 

z {| Ultimus 

Sweetheart __ | *Humanity 


Knickerbocker won his only start at two, was a 
winner again at three and four, including the 
Metropolitan Handicap (mile in 1:3715, beating 
Heelfly, Jacola, Fighting Fox, ete.). Warrior 
Lass, a winner, is dam of six other winners, all 
of her foals to race prior to 1948. Knickerbocker's 
half-sister, Marching Home, was dam of the 1942 
2-year-old stakes winner Breezing Home (two 
stakes). 

Knickerbocker represents two very strong fam- 
ilies. His second dam was the top stakes mare 
Sweetheart (also dam of Case Ace, Teddy Haslam, 
other winners and dams of stakes winners). 
*Humanity produced 14 stakes winners and win- 
ners, and the next dam was a producing half- 
sister to Roi Herode. Knickerbocker's pedigree 
also goes back to Bend Or quickly. 

Thirty-three mares already have been booked 
to Knickerbocker for the 1943 season. 


Fee $100—Return 
Book Full 


Standing At 


PILOT KNOB FARM 
Address or Call 
DEL HOLEMAN 
Phone 111 Pilot Knot Farm Gallatin, Tenn. 


ETERNAL BULL 


Bay, 1939 
By *Bull Dog—Rose Eternal, by Eternal 


*BULL DOG is one of the outstanding 
sires in America. In 1935, with only two 
crops racing, he was 15th on the list of 
leading sires. In the succeeding six sea- 
sons, including 1942, he has been once third, 
twice fourth, once fifth, once sixth, and 
ranked second last year and first among the 
living sires. The male line of *Bull Dog 
has overshadowed other sire lines in Ameri- 
ca for more than a decade. 


ROSE ETERNAL won Aberdeen Stakes, 
Pimlico Nursery Stakes, and $17,095 at two. 
She also produced the winners Bull Brier 
(6 furlongs in 1:10, third in New England 
Futurity, Maplewood Stakes, National Stal- 
lion Stakes), Westys Rose, Reigh Rose, 
Nigrette (21 races), and Ever After. Rose 
Eternal was half-sister to the stakes winner 
and sire Rhinock. 


BOOK FULL 
Standing At 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


(Douglas M. Davis) 
Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 


= 
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MEREWORTH FARM 
STALLIONS 


DISPLAY $350 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Fair Play—*Cicuta, by *Nassovian 


ARIEL $250 Return 


Black, 1925, by Eternal—Adana, by *Adam 


*SWIFT AND SURE $150 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Swynford—Good and Gay, by 


Bayardo 
*BEL AETHEL $150 Return 


Brown, 1933, by *Aethelstan—Plucky Liege, by 


Spearmint 
*HAIRAN $250 Return 


Bay, 1932, by Fairway—Harpsichord, by Louvois 


The physical condition of any mare com- 
ing to these stallions is subject to our ap- 
proval. Return is for one year if mare 
proves barren, or fee may be refunded at 
option of owner of stallion. Fees due and 
payable July 1, 1943. Returns to be claimed 
before January 1, 1944. 


Because of war conditions the fees of our 
stallions have been reduced as listed. 


Address 


MEREWORTH FARM DR. R. H. BARDWELL 
1l West 42nd Street Mereworth Farm 
New York, N. Y. Lexington, Ky. 

PENNsylvania 6-5300 Lexington 3006 


HARMONY HOLLOW STUD 


Harbourton, New Jersey 


CASE ACE 


B. h., 1934 
Flying Fox 
( Rondeau {Bay Ronald 
< 

Commando 
| Sweetheart...) | Running Stream 
*Humanity__./ *Voter 


) *Red Cross IV 


His tail female traces to Roxelane and 
Rouge Rose, the dams of Roi Herode and 
Bend Or, respectively. Won Arlington Fu- 
turity, Illinois Derby, etc. Track record, 
Arlington, five furlongs in :58%6. 

Case Ace is sire of the stakes winner 
Lochinvar and the winners Carillon, Miss 
Ace, Deposit, Celia, and Cruiser from his 
first crop. He is sire of seven 2-year-old 
winners last year from 11 foals, including 
the stakes winner Huriette. 


Fee $500 
WITH ONE YEAR RETURN 
Approved Mares Only 
Address 


J. M. ROEBLING 


640 South Broad St. Trenton, N. J. 
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times in 1882, avenged two of the defeats at 
Monmouth Park, beating Eole two lengths for 
an overnight handicap, and a half-length in the 
Navesink Handicap. By now the weights had 
shifted, however, and Monitor got five pounds 
in the first of these, four in the other. A less 
understandable defeat in the Freehold Stakes 
by Girofle marked Eole’s next start, though he 
was second with Monitor fourth. 

Eole then ran up three straight, beating Girofle 
(115), Parole, Checkmate, and Monitor for the 
Champion Stakes (14 m.), with all starters 
except Girofle carrying 118; taking the Moris- 
sey Stakes at Sarotoga in a canter from Gen. 
Monroe and Grainger, each of which got more 
than 20 pounds; and winning easily from Thora, 
to which he gave 12 pounds, and others in the 
Autumn Cup at Sheepshead Bay. He started 
only twice more and was stopped under weight 
both times. Under 123 pounds Fair Count (104) 
and Bushwhacker (104) beat him in a two-mile 
handicap, and he carried 126 and finished a 
length behind Gen. Monroe (112) in another. 
He won $17,235 for the year, putting Eolus in 
seventeenth place on the sire list; Eolus had 
one other starter, a non-winner. 

Eole began his 5-year-old season by getting 
beat for the Westchester Cup by Monitor and 
Gen. Monroe. Each of the others had been 
running at the distance (2 m.) earlier and 
Eole had not. He was apparently a trifle 
short, for he began to tire after a mile and three- 
quarters, and “in the shadow of the clubhouse,” 
according to the chart, he stumbled. Further- 
more, he was beginning to have troubles. A 
Turf writer of the time (even in the old days 
Turf writers could train as well as trainers) 
remarked, “Eole has feet which need scientific 
treatment, and as this is what they did not 
have, his trainer was unable to beat so stout a 
horse as Monitor.” 

He reversed this result almost immediately in 
the Coney Island Cup, (2% m.) winning by 
six lengths from Gen. Monroe with Monitor third. 
Mrs. Langtry was out with Mr. Gebhard to see 
the race. In a 1'4-mile purse, however, he 
was beaten by Bootjack, and could only finish 
in a dead heat with Jack of Hearts. 

This race, apparently, was meant to sharpen 
him for the 24,-mile Stirrup Cup two days later. 
A heavy rain began while the field was at the 
post, and Eole splashed happily through it to 
win in the easiest possible manner by eight 
lengths, Gen. Monroe and Monitor among the 
trailers. 

In the Monmouth Cup, however, Monitor made 
the most of a two-pound advantage and won by 4 
length. Contemporary authorities had an excuse; 
Turf, Field and Farm remarked that Eole was 
“naturally a big feeder, and does not work well by 
himself, and as there is nothing in his stable 
capable of going with him to insure a grand 
preparation, his work has been short.” For an- 
other thing, by the same authority, his 125 pounds 
was the heaviest weight ever carried over a cup 
course in America, and the time, 4:04, was the 
best ever made at Monmouth Park. It was gen- 
erally agreed that Eole was rather high in flesh. 
He was not exactly a hard horse to train, but he 
did couple a big appetite with legs which would 
not stand too much in addition to the heavy rac- 
ing schedule he carried, and when he was out of 
condition at all it was on the heavy side. 

After an easy race in the Navesink Handicap, 
Eole matched strides with Monitor at even 
weights in the Freehold Stakes. Monitor led to 
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the stretch, where Eole came up to him, and “one 
of the most magnificent struggles ever witnessed 
ensued.” Eole came on powerfully at the end 
and won by a long neck. Next start saw the two 
out again, with Parole also in the field, the latter 
the hero of the occasion though he did not win. 
The flag was dropped with Parole at least six 
lengths behind the others, but in a brilliant per- 
formance he got into contention at the end and 
Monitor beat him only a neck, with Eole lapped 
on both of them. 

The next start, the Monmouth Stakes at 1% 
miles, brought a field of giants. Geo. Kinney 
(3, 112) was coupled with Miss Woodford (3, 
107), which many an aged horseman will tell you 
was the best filly ever, to form the Dwyer entry, 
and the others were Iroquois (127), Monitor 
(125), and Eole (127). Miss Woodford went out 
with the speedy Monitor, dueled him into sub- 
mission, and James McLaughlin rode a grand 
race on Geo. Kinney to beat Eole a length and a 
half, Iroquois third. 

The Lorillards weren't satisfied at all with the 
result, and a renewal was immediately agreed 
upon, to be run three days later. It was a great 
day at Monmouth Park, with an immense crowd 
in attendance, and the only change in the field 
was that Drake Carter (3, 109) replaced Miss 
Woodford. For most of the way history seemed 
to be repeating itself, as Geo. Kinney seemed the 
winner in the stretch, but at the end Eole came 
with a great rush and drew clear to win, Monitor 
third. Eole ran the last quarter-mile in :25%, 
the fastest quarter of the race. Commented Turf, 
Field, and Farm: “The Lorillard and Dwyer fac- 
tions were dazed, and the followers of Gebhard 
and Eole gave vent to the wildest expressions of 
delight. Did the echoes of the whirlwind fall 
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upon the ears of the Jersey Lily across the sea?” 

Eole cantered to easy wins in the Autumn Cup 
and Great Long Island Stakes, and then picked 
up 130 pounds and was beaten for a handicap at 
Jerome Park by Helen Wallace (105). Under 
the same weight he won four days later at 1% 
miles, with Gen. Monroe (116) and four others 
behind him. In his last start of the year, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Stakes at Washington, he had 
122 pounds and finished third to Miss Woodford 
(3, 105) and Drake Carter (3, 10614). 

Eole won $19,865 for the season, and with a 
couple of minor runners to help him raised Eolus 
to sixth place on the sire list, a position he du- 
plicated in 1887. 

At six Eole started but twice. He won the 
Freehold Stakes on August 29 in a canter, condi- 
tions of the race letting him in with 100 pounds 
(he carried 104), but for the Champion Stakes 
on August 9 he was fifth and last behind Miss 
Woodford, Drake Carter, Monitor, and Ferida. He 
had had leg trouble early in the year, but had 
benefited somewhat by salt water baths in the 
ocean at Long Branch. 

Here followed a curious passage in his history. 
He was apparently retired for a rest, but when 
eventually someone became interested in de- 
termining his whereabouts, Eole was discovered 
to be in England. He had been shipped over very 
quietly, and I have not been able to discover ex- 
actly when, as there was apparently no contem- 
porary knowledge of the circumstances. Accord- 
ing to the recollection of A. B. Hancock (who was 
about 10 years old at the time but of course heard 
the story of Eole many times from his father), 
Eole reached England only a few weeks before 
he made his first start. If this is correct, Eole 
for practical purposes was trained in the United 


Best Son of Wise Counsellor. 
Appealing’s first foals, as two-year-olds in 1942, 
included three winners from four starters. Beat the 
best sprinters of his time. Given top weight in prac- 


tically every handicap on the Eastern tracks. Ap- 
pealing raced two full seasons, being forced out of 
training by a foot injury in the Harford. 

Appealing set the track record at Suffolk Downs 
of 6 furlongs in 1:09%5, under 117 pounds. Equalled 


OWENSBORO 


APPEALING 


Standing at 


Farm of James C. Ellis 


BAY, 1933. 


By Wise Counsellor— 
Hauton—by High Time 


Owned by Louis J. Lepper 


€ Appealing breaking track record at 
Suffolk Downs, July 26, 1937. 


track record at Arlington Downs 6 furlongs in 1:11%5. 
Ran same distance at Santa Anita in 1:11. Covered 
Oaklawn Park Course at Oaklawn Park in 1:07%s5. 

In addition to winning stakes at 6 furlongs, Ap- 
pealing won the Roger Williams Handicap, Narra- 
gansett Park, at a mile, beating Roustabout, Dark 
Hope, Preeminent, Bright and Early. 

All starters of Appealing’s dam, Hauton, have 
been winners. His second dam, Dora W., produced 
eight winners out of nine foals, including the stake 
winner, Double Heart. 


FEE $250—LIVE FOAL 
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States and raced virtually right off the boat. He 
was trained by one of the Cannons but he did in- 
differently, as you would expect under the cir- 
cumstances. 

First start was for the Manchester Cup on May 
28, 1885, where he had 124 pounds and was un- 
placed behind rather undistinguished horses, none 
of the leading three carrying as much as 100. 
Then he ran his best race June 18 and finished 
second to *St. Gatien in the Ascot Gold Cup, with 
two others beaten. He had 133 pounds for the 
Alexandra Plate (3 m.) and was beaten by *St. 
Gatien (131) and Hermitage (126), and he was 
fourth and last under 123 pounds in the Goodwood 
Cup. 

__ Eole came back to America for the 1886 season. 
But it wasn’t quite the same Eole. He had grown 
into something of a rogue in England, and he 
would often sulk. He carried 125 pounds for the 
Metropolitan Handicap of 1886 and was second, 
beaten a little more than a length, by Longview 
(113). Again he seemed rather heavy in condi- 
tion. In his four other starts at eight he was badly 
beaten, in several instances by horses that would 
not have warmed him up in earlier days. 

In 1887 George Barbee, who with the exception 
of one time, had not been on Eole since 1882, did 
all of the riding, and he contrived to get a little 
more out of the horse. But the laurels had passed 
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to younger horses—The Bard, Exile, Troubadour, 
Hanover, Kingston, Laggard, and others. In his 
first two starts Eole was unplaced behind Exile. 
Then, after swerving and rolling all over the 
track, he won a minor handicap at Monmouth 
Park. Four days later he won another, this time 
in something of his old style, giving a good deal 
of weight and a three-length beating to his field. 
Kingston and Laggard beat him in his next out, 
Eole refusing to run after three-quarters of a 
mile. There was a nostalgic tone to the comment 
in Turf, Field, and Farm: 


The once great racehorse, Eole, started at Mon- 
mouth Park Tuesday, and, as usual of late, ac- 
complished nothing. He has developed into a great 
loafer. He looks well, and there is nothing the mat- 
ter with his legs, but he simply will not try. Snede- 
ker has been pursuing different tactics with him of 
late, and in addition ran him in blinkers for the 
first time, and really thought his chances good at 
the odds, but the horse would not make an effort 
and finished absolutely a furlong behind. Some 
day he will, perhaps, remember old times and take 
a notion to run. If he does, he will break the slate. 
Eole apparently had one good race left in him. 

On August 6 he started for the Kearney Stakes 
(11% m.) at Saratoga and ran over his field, win- 


Bull Lea was a high-class 2-year-old, and at three won the Blue 
Grass Stakes (equaling Bubbling Over’s record), the Kenner Stakes, 
etc. At four he won The Widener, beating Stagehand, 114 miles in 
2:0235, and won a total of $94,825. 


Chance Play won $137,946 and many stakes, including the Tobog- 
gan at six furlongs, and the Jockey Club Gold Cup at two miles. 

Chance Play was Leading Sire in 1935. His get have won over 
$1,000,000. Chance Play has been second twice on the List of 
Leading 2-Year-Old Sires, from the standpoint of money won, during 
the last four years. During the last four years 2-year-olds sired by 
Chance Play have won over $200,000. 


Sun Teddy was a high-class race horse with intense speed. He won 
the Arlington Handicap, 114 miles in 2:02, and in the Travers he 
was beaten a head by Granville, America’s leading 3-year-old, in a 
duel that lasted from start to finish. 

In his first crop Sun Teddy sired Col. Teddy and Sun Again, win- 
ner of the Arlington Futurity and the Belmont Park Juvenile Stakes, 


sostonian was a high-class 2-year-old, and won the Preakness 
Stakes and Riggs Handicap at three, and $88,400. His sire, Broom- 
stick, was three times Leading Sire, while his dam, Yankee Maid, 
produced the winners of over $200,000. Yankee Maid was one of 
the best broodmares got by Peter Pan, a great broodmare sire. 

Sostonian sired Maedic, first horse to win Saratoga’s five leading 
2-year-old stakes, also Bottle Cap (Richard Johnson Stakes, etc.), 


Versailles Pike 


BULL LEA 


Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Rose Leaves, by Ballot 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


CHANCE PLAY 


Chestnut, 1923, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert 


FEE $500 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


SUN TEDDY 


Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Sunmelia, by *Sun Briar 


FEE $250 AND RETURN 


BOSTONIAN 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


FEE $100 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 
(Standing for 1943 Season at Ira Drymon’s Farm, Lexington, Ky.) 
Fees due and payable August 1, 1943. 
CALUMET FARM 


(Warren Wright) 
(Phone 3066) 


Bull Lea’s first foals are 2-year-olds of 1943, and in a public 
trial, one shaded 23 seconds at Keeneland. 

Bull Lea is the best son of the sensational *Teddy sire, *Bull Dog, 
and the best son of Rose Leaves, which produced six stakes winners 
which won over $200,000. 


Chance Play sired Grand Slam (Arlington Futurity, ete.), Straight 
Lead (New England Futurity, etc.), Some Chance (Belmont Futurity, 
etc.), Psychic Bid (Hopeful Stakes, ete.), Now What (Arlington 
Lassie Stakes, etc.), Good Gamble (Spinaway, etc.), etc. 

Chance Play’s sons Psychic Bid and Grand Slam both sired stakes 
winners in their first crops, and a high percentage of 2-year-old 
winners. 


in record time. He sired eight 2-year-old winners in his first crop, 
and five in 1942. 

Sun Teddy is by the great ‘‘Sire of Sires,’’ *Teddy, and from a 
daughter of *Sun Briar, which produced three stakes winners. Sun 
Teddy’s second dam produced 7 winners from 8 foals, and his third 
dam produced two stakes winners. He’s a strongly bred son of *Teddy. 


Commonwealth (Endurance Handicap, ete.), Fiji (Kentucky Oaks, 
Latonia Oaks and Derby, ete.), Harvard Square (Remsen Handicap, 
ete.), Cape Cod (Potomac Handicap, ete.), Blackbirder (Puritan 
Handicap, ete.), Tugboat Frank (Paul Revere Handicap, ete.), Bos- 
ton Sound (Arlington Downs Inaugural Handicap, ete.). 

Bostonian’s get are good 2-year-olds and have one of the highest 
distance ratios in America. 


Lexington, Ky. 
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ning in a canter. But in his three remaining 
starts he was beaten soundly, usually running 
well up for a while but refusing to extend him- 
self in the drive. His last race, in which he fin- 
ished sixth and last, was at Jerome Park October 
5. He had one remaining distinction; despite his 
performances for two seasons, his reputation still 
left him top weight in the last field he met. 

Eole’s lifetime recor. was 55 starts, 27 wins, 17 
seconds, nine thirds, earnings of $55,162.50. It is 
impossible to exaggerate his class at the time of 
his retirement. In announcing it, Turf, Field, and 
Farm remarked: 


There is no untried stallion in America from which 
greater results may be expected than from Eole.... 
His speed was wonderful, his staying powers ex- 
ceptional, and his weight-carrying ability truly phe- 
nomenal. . . . He was the peer of any horse of his 
day. 

When Eole won the Stirrup Cup at five, a con- 
temporary wrote: “Eole covered himself with 
honor, and is certain the best race horse with 
weights in America.” Another wrote that, as a 
4-year-old, Eole was “the representative cup 
horse of America.” The late W. S. Vosburgh, 
before whose eyes raced the best horses in Amer- 
ica for more than half a century, wrote that “at 
four he was one of the best of his year, at five he 
was the best in training.”’ He came of a vintage 
year, too; Iroquois, Foxhall, Hindoo, Crickmore, 
Thora, and Saunterer were from the same crop. 

Eole was retired to the stud at the Polo 
Grounds, Jerome Park, in 1888. He was adver- 
tised as limited to 25 mares at $100 each, and he 
was in charge of his former trainer, George Bar- 
bee. The stud fee was reasonable for the time; 
King Alfonso, the proved sire of Foxhall, Gren- 
ada, and others, was advertised at $200 the same 
year, and Lisbon, which sired Troubadour, was 
also at $100. He was joined after a few weeks 
by St. Savior, but apparently neither horse got 
mares. Whether Eole was bred at all is not clear; 
A. B. Hancock seemed to remember that he was 
bred to one mare owned by Mr. Gebhard, but at 
all events he had no foals from his initial season. 

Mr. Gebhard and Mrs. Langtry owned adjoin- 
ing farms in Lake County, California, and after 
the 1888 season it was decided to send out Eole, 
Eolist, St. Savior, and some others. They left 
New York on the westbound Chicago Express on 
August 13, 1888, a little after midnight. Ahead 
of them, about 20 miles from Port Jervis, near 
Shohala, the engine of a freight train had been 
derailed by a boulder washed onto the track by 
a driving rain. Before the train crew could set 
out warning lights, the Chicago Express crashed 
into the freight, and the train buckled. The car 
carrying the horses catapulted over the road-bed 
and rolled 80 feet down an embankment, coming 
to rest on the marshes of the Delaware River. It 
caught fire from the engine. 

Eolist scrambled out of the splintered and blaz- 
ing car, but injured himself fatally as he did so. 
St. Savior and a filly named Mineral, owned by 
Mrs. Langtry, got out some way and ran off into 
the woods, whence they were recovered later. 
Charles W. Aby, who was in charge of the ship- 
ment, suffered a fractured shoulder, a broken 
wrist, and many cuts, but he pulled out a com- 
panion and stumbled back into the wreck to look 
for Eole. He found him dying, with three dead 
mares on top of him. 

A contemporary account relates that a valuable 
white bull bitch, owned by Mrs. Langtry, escaped 
with severe bruises. 
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Standing At 
GOLDEN MAXIM FARM 


“HILLTOWN 


(Property of W. G. Reynolds) 


Bay, 1932 
{ Phalaris 
| Destination 


Sire of the stakes winner Valdina Orphan 
(Derby Trial Stakes, Constitution Handi- 
cap, Dwyer Stakes, Narragansett Gover- 
nor’s Handicap, second in Sam Houston 
Handicap, Classic Stakes, Yankee Handi- 
cap, third in Kentucky Derby, Narragansett 
Special) and other good winners from his 
first three crops of racing age. 


FEE $150 
Approved Mares Only 


Cash at time of service. One year return if 
mare does not prove in foal. 


Apply to 
J. A. BAILEY, Manager 
Golden Maxim Farm 


Box 560, BR. BR. 6 Phone Highland 2659-W 
Louisville, Ky. 


Standing At 
BROOKDALE FARM 


GOOD GOODS 


Br., 1931, by Neddie—*Brocatelle, by Radium 
Owned by Mrs. Dodge Sloane and Thomas Piatt 
FEE $500 
Cash at time of service, one year return or money 


refunded at option of Mrs. Dodge Sloane, Brook- 
meade Farm, Upperville, Va. 


TRANSMUTE 


Ch., 1921, by Broomstick—*Traverse, by Tracery 
FEE, $500 OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 


CHANCE SUN 


Br., 1931, by Chance Shot—Sunabi, by *Sun Briar 
FEE, $150, LIVE FOAL 


MAEDIC 


Br., 1934, by Bostonian—Little Fire, by Campfire 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Address 
THOMAS PIATT 


Spurr Pike Phone 8292 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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BELAIR STUD STALLIONS 
‘HYPNOTIST II 


Bay, 1936 


No. 


*Hypnotist II entered the stud in America in 1942 
and his first get will be foals of this year. At two 
*Hypnotist II was second in his only start, the Cri- 
terion Stakes in which he was beaten a neck. At 
three he won the Derby Trial Stakes and King Ed- 

ward VII Stakes (both at 1's miles). He also was 
second in the Great Yorkshire Stakes at three. He 
won his only start as a 4-year-old, the March 


Fee $200 


*ISOLATER 


Bay, 1933, by Blandford—Priscilla Carter, by 
*Omar Khayyam 
Fee $250 


*Isolater entered the stud in 1941, and his first 
foals are yearlings this year. As a race horse he 
was a stakes winner of 14 races, was four times 
second, and nine times third. He won Aqueduct 
Handicap, Manhattan Handicap, Saratoga Cup 
(twice), Rockingham Park Handicap, Brooklyn 
Handicap, Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap, and 
placed in numerous other stakes. *Isolater set a 
track record of 2:03 for 114 miles at Aqueduct, was 
third, beaten a head and half-length, when *Sortea- 
do set new American record of 2:2825 for 11% miles. 
He beat such horses as Idle Miss, Fighting Fox, 
Seabiscuit, Cravat, Can’t Wait, Eight Thirty, Your 
Chance, Hash, Masked Generali, etc. 


GALLANT FOX 


Bay, 1927, by *Sir Gallahad II— 


Marguerite, by Celt 
Fee $500 Return 


Gallant Fox, fourth on the list of American sires 
in two seasons, was a top race horse and has sired 
such horses as Omaha, Granville, Flares, Olympus, 
Wise Fox. Wise Lady, Calumet Dick, Gallant 
Prince, Giles County, Fresh Fox, Perifox, and 
other stakes winners. The get of Gallant Fox have 
won more than $750,000. 


JOHNSTOWN 


Bay, 1936, by Jamestown—La France, by 
*Sir Gallahad III 


Fee $500 Book Full Return 


Johnstown entered the stud in 1940 and his first 
foals will race this year. Eleven yearlings by him 
averaged $1,836 at Saratoga. The get of only one 
other sire, with as many as 11 yearlings sold, av- 
eraged more. Johnstown won 14 of his 21 races 
and $169,315 at two and three. 


20 family. 


Return 


Return for one year 
if mare does not prove 
in foal. Return to be 
claimed by December 
1, 1943. We reserve the 
right to reject any 
mare physically unfit. 

PHONE 393 


Standing At 


~ CLAIBORNE STUD 


(A. B. Hancock) 


{ Bayardo 


(Gainsborough | *Rosedrop 
| Chaucer 
| Serenissima 
*Teddy 
{*Sir Gallahad Liege 
{ Sardanapale 
l | High Flyer 


Stakes (11, miles) under 136.pounds. 

*Hypnotist II is by the great English sire Hy- 
perion, leading sire in England for the last three 
seasons. Hyperion has been England's leading sire 
every year since his first get became 3-year-olds. 
The dam of *Hypnotist II is Flying Gal, one of the 
best daughters of the very successful sire *Sir Gal- 
lahad III. 


Return 


FIGHTING FOX 


Bay, 1935, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Marguerite, 
by Celt 


Fee $250 Return 


Fighting Fox was a stakes winner in four sea- 
sons. He won Grand Union Hotel, Wood Memorial 
Stakes, Jamaica, Wilmington, Carter, Fleetwing, 
Massachusetts, and Paumonok Handicap. He also 
won the Excelsior Handicap at five, but was dis- 
qualified. Fighting Fox also placed in many stakes. 
He set new track records in the Carter and Fleet- 
wing Handicaps (the latter under top weight of 
126), and ran six furlongs in 1:1145 under 130. 

Fighting Fox made his first season at stud in 
1941 and his first foals are yearlings this year. 


OMAHA 


Ch., 1932, by Gallant Fox—Flambino, 


by *Wrack 
$250 Return 


Omaha was the champion 3-year-old and leading 
money winner in 1935 e won seven races and 
$146.105 in America and was a stakes winner in 
England. Omaha’s first foals came to the races in 
1941 and from his first crop he sired seven winners 
from 11 starters. He was sire of three winners at 
two last year. 


“BOSWELL 


Bay, 1933, by Bosworth—Flying Gal, by 


*Sir Gallahad I 
Fee $250 Return 


*Boswell was a stakes winner in England at two, 
three, and four. He won the Hurst Two-Year-Old 
Stakes, St. Leger (beating Fearless Fox, *Mah- 
moud, the Derby winner, and others), Eclipse 
Stakes (beating Daytona, *Rhodes Scholar, and 
others), and was placed in other stakes. *Boswell’s 
first crop raced as 2-year-olds in 1942, and he 
sired five winners. 


No responsibility is 
accepted for accidents 
or disease. 

PARIS, KY. 
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GREENTREE STABLE STALLIONS 


1943 SEASON 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Bay, 1927, by Sting—Miss Puzzle, 
by Disguise 


Questionnaire quickly gained a place of prom- 
inence among American sires, and through his first 
3ix crops has proved he gets crack horses. With 
only four crops racing, Questionnaire was ninth on 
the list of leading sires in 1940. In 1941 he ranked 
14th, and he was seventh on the list in 1942. Sixty- 
five per cent of all his foals, including his 1942 2- 
year-olds, are winners. Questionnaire’s get include 
the stakes winners Hash, Third Degree, Monday 
Lunch, Valley Lass, Omelet, Requested, Bold Ques- 
tion, Sweep Swinger, Alquest, Stefanita, etc., and 10 
2-year-old winners last season. Questionnaire was 
a good stakes horse himself and a winner in four 


seasons. 
Fee $750 


MR. BONES 


Brown, 1933, by *Royal Minstrel—Rinkey, 
by Pennant 


In his first two seasons at stud Mr. Bones was 
bred to a small number of mares. His first foals 
became 2-year-olds in 1941, and from eight foals in 
the crop he sired four winners from six starters. 
He had only two 2-year-olds last season, and the 
only starter in this crop is the stakes winner Burnt 
Cork. As a race horse Mr. Bones won six races, 
was five times second, and once third. He won two 
allowance races in his 2-year-old season, including 
six furlongs in 1:114%. He was third in Albany 
Handicap. 

At three Mr. Bones won the Swift Stakes and 
Dwyer Stakes. Granville beat him in the Belmont 
Stakes and Classic Stakes. 


Fee $200 


Return 


Return 


SWING AND SWAY 


Brown, 1938, by Equipoise—Nedana, 
by *Negofol 

Swing and Sway was a stakes winner in two of 

the three seasons in which he raced, and won two 
of his three starts in the other season. At three, he 
won the Diamond State Stakes, Empire City Handi- 
cap, was third in the Shevlin Stakes. At four, 
Swing and Sway won the Whitney Stakes, was sec- 
ond in Carter, Brooklyn, Saratoga Handicaps, and 
third in Butler Handicap. 

He set a track record of 1:50 for 14% miles at Em- 
ire City, ran six furlongs in 1:11%5, was beaten a 
1ead by Doublrab at seven furlongs in 1:23 (a new 
track record), was third to Tola Rose and Whirl- 
away at 1 3-16 miles in 1:5644 (new track record). 
Swing and Sway is a son of the brilliant race horse 
and sire Equipoise, and out of a good stakes-win- 
ning mare. 


Fee $200 Return 


GRANVILLE 


(Under Lease from Belair Stud) 
Bay, 1933, by Gallant Fox—Gravita, 
by *Sarmatian 


Granville entered the stud in Virginia in 1937 and 
his first foals came to the races in 1940. Exclusive 
of his 1942 2-year-olds 42 per cent of the foals in 
his first two crops are winners. Among his 2-year- 
olds of last season are the stakes winner Grandpal 
and the oe winner Sea Marriage (six races). 
As a race horse Granville was the top 3-year-old of 
his year. He won the Belmont Stakes, Kenner 
Stakes, Travers Stakes, Saratoga Cup, Lawrence 
Realization, was beaten by a nose in the Preakness 
Stakes, and by the same margin in the Suburban 
Handicap. Granville raced against and beat such 
horses as Discovery, Brevity, Sun Teddy, Mr. 
Bones, Hollyrood, Count Morse, and others. 


Fee $200 Live Foal 


AMPHITHEATRE 


Brown, 1939, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Arena, 
by St. James 


Amphitheatre raced only as a 2-year-old. He had 
fine speed and could run over any kind of track. 
Amphitheatre won the Flash Stakes over a sloppy 
track, the Saretoga Special (beating the crack horse 
Shut Out, Black Raider, etc., six furlongs in 
1:1135), Futurity Trial Stakes (under top weight of 
122 pounds, beating Some Chance, 114, and others 
in 1:10%). 

Amphitheatre set a track record of :58%5 for five 
furlongs at Belmont Park. In the Hopeful Stakes 
he was third to Devil Diver and Shut Out, and in 
the United States Hotel Stakes third to Buster and 
sequentes Amphitheatre’s dam, Arena, is the dam 
of five other winners and half-sister to the good 
stakes winner and producer Goose Egg, dam of 


Shut Out, 
Fee $200 


THIRD DEGREE 


Bay, 1936, by Questionnaire—Panache, 
by Broomstick 


Third Degree, one of the best sons of Question- 
naire, will make his first season at stud in 1943. 
Third Degree was a stakes winner of 10 races, was 
nine times second, and eight times third in the four 
seasons and placed in stakes in one other year. At 
two, Third Degree won four races, was second in 
the National Stallion Stakes, Pimlico Futurity, 
third in Hialeah Juvenile Championship, Saratoga 
spear. Grand Union Hotel Stakes, and Futurity. 
At three he won Bay Shore Handicap, Potomac 
Handicap, Yorktown Handicap, was second in Blue 
Grass Stakes, Jerome Handicap, third in Shevlin 
Stakes. He won Metropolitan Handicap at four, 
was second in Carter Handicap, third in Domino 
and Suburban Handicaps. Panache also produced 
the stakes winners St. Brideaux (also sire), Ex- 
calibur, Justinian, Cristate, other winners. 


Fee $200 Return 


Return 


Return if stallion is alive and in our possession 


Make Application To 


GREENTREE STABLE 


P. O. BOX 1110 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
| | 


KEENELAND STUD 
STALLIONS 


GRAND SLAM _ _ $1,000 


Return 
(Property of Bomar Stable and J. O. Keene) 
Chestnut, 1933, by Chance Play—Jeanne 
Bowdre, by Luke McLuke 


SILVER HORDE _ _ $100 


Return 
Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Silver Beauty, 
by *Stefan the Great 


JEAN VALJEAN _ _ $200 


Return 
Chestnut, 1926, by *Stefan the Great— 
Jeanne Bowdre, by Luke McLuke 


INVERMARK _ _ _ $100 


(Property of William J. Hirsch) 
Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Symphorosa, 
by *Light Brigade 


Apply to 
J. O. KEENE 
Keeneland Stud 
Telephone 1332-X 


Lexington Kentucky 


OLD KENNEY FARM 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
SEASON 1943 


EIGHT THIRTY _ _ $1,000 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Chestnut horse, 1936, by Pilate—Dinner 
Time, by High Time 


JAMESTOWN _ $250 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Bay horse, 1928, by St. James—Mlle. Dazie, 
by Fair Play 


ST. JAMES _ _ $100 


To guarantee foal. 
Bay horse, 1921, by *Ambassador IV— 
*Bobolink II, by Willonyx 


The physical condition of any mare coming to 
these stallions is subject to approval. 


Return service must ee by December 1, 


Apply to 


GEORGE D. WIDENER 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Or 


A. J. JOYNER 
Erdenheim Farm, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


BROOKMEADE FARM STALLIONS 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 
1943 SEASON 


OKAPI 


Brown, 1930 


{ Ben Brush 
Pink Domino 
*Sempronius 
‘ Sainfoin 
{ Rock Sand | Roquebrune 


Hastings 
Octoroon 1 *Ortegal 


Fee $250 
To Guarantee a Live Foal 


PSYCHIC BID 


PSYCHIC BID 


To Guarantee a Live Foal 


Hastings 
Play \ Gold 
* thelbe 
Quelle Chance-- sou Elle est Belle I! 
{ The Tetrarch 
| Scotch Gift 
J Roi Herode 
\ Snowflight 


3 
= 
2 


~ (Reine de Neige 


Brookmeade Farm has excellent facilities for visiting mares. 


Standing At 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


UPPERVILLE 


VIRGINIA 
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